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Tue Vandenhofls have arrived in London, and have received a cor 
dial welcome from the press. Mr. Macready, who has become the 
lessee of Drury-lane, has invited Mr. Vandenhoff to unite with 
him in the management of that house. ‘The following lines, from the 
pen of our fair and esteemed correspondent, we publish with much 
pleasure, and shall be happy to hear from her frequently : 





THOUGHTS ON APPROACHING ENGLAND, 
In the steam-ship Columbia, May 15, 1°41. 


BY MISS VANDENHOFF. 





My native land! There's magic in the word! 
Founts of deep feeling in my breast are stirred 
As I behold thee rising o'er the sea 

Queen of the Ocean! Proud of thy monarchy! 
With tears I left thee, falling fast as rain, 

And now with tears I greet thy shores again 

Land of the free! the beautiful! the brave ! 
Thou peerless pearl ! set in the emerald wave, 
Thy sweet spring-breeze doth softly kiss my brow. 
On, on good ship: cut the bright waters now,— 
Swift as yon bird, whose little wing on high 

With Thought's own speed pierces the beaming sky 
it ee KD oe Se 6 Oe Oe 6 Oe 8 
Again my foot doth press the solid earth! 

Again I stand on this which gave me birth? 

And yet sad thoughts of that I've left behind, 

With darkening shadows, fall upon my mind 


Columbia! thou art fair. Thy streams 
"Neath the golden sunshine glow : 

Each wavelet crowned w:th diamond seems, 
Jn its light and sparkling flow ’ 


With majesty thy mountains raise 


Their snow-capp'd heads' and sweet 


The rivulet that gladsome plays 


Around their rocky feet, 
Wide as thy forest land! most glad 


When summer dies away 

‘Tis then in gorgeous colours clad 
In proud and bright array ! 
Thy sun in glory passes down 


Into his ocean bed 


He leaves behind his crimson crown 
And roval robes, to shed 


Their pomp amid the topaz bright 
Thy sky's bright evening dress, 


With clouds of blue and snowy white, 


Blushing in loveliness ! 


Columbia! thou art fair; and I 
Shall oft in thought retrace 
The beauty of thy earth and sky,— 
Thy well-remembered face! 
The warm, kind hearts, the friendly hand 
Were freely given to me, 
That oft I felt, my native land, 


As I were still with thee! 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-FIRST 


Poxpertne on his unhappy lot, Joe sat and listened for a long 
time, expecting every moment to hear their creaking fvotsteps 
on the stairs, or to be greeted by his worthy father with a sum- 
mons to capitulate unconditionally, and deliver himself up straight- 
way But neither voice nor footstep came, and though some 
distant echoes, as of closing doors and people hurrying in and out | 
of rooms, resounding from time to time through the great passa- | 
ges, and penetrating to his remote seclusion, gave note of un- 
usual commotion down stairs, no nearer sound disturbed his place 
of retreat, which seemed the quieter for these far-off noises, and 
was as dull and full of gloom as any hermit’s cell. 

It came on darker and darker. ‘The old-fashioned furniture of 
the chamber, which was a kind of hospital for all the invalided 
moveables in t 








e house, grew indistinct and shadowy in its many 





\| shapes ; chairs and tables which by day were as honest cripples 


as need be, assumed a doubtful and mysterious character ; and one 
old leprous screen of faded India leather and gold binding, which 
had kept out many a cold breath of air in days of yore, and shut 
in many a jolly face, frowned on him with a spectral aspect, and 
stood at full height in its allotted corner, hke some gaunt ghost 
who waited to be questioned. A portrait opposite the window—a 
queer old grey-eved general, in an oval frame—seemed to wink 
and doze as the light decayed, and at length when the last fait 
glimmering speck of day went out, to shut its eyes in good ear- 
nest, and fall sound asleep. There was such a hush and mystery 
about everything, that Joe could not help following its example ; 
and so went off isto a slumber likewise, and dreamed of Dolly tll 
the clock ef Chigwell church struck two 

Stull nobody came. The distant noises in the house had ceased, 
and out of doors all was quiet, save the occasional barking of some 
deep-mouthed dog, and the shaking of the branches by the night 
wind. He gazed mournfully out of the window at each well-known 
object as it lav sleeping in the dim light of the moon; and creep- 
ing back to his former seat, thought about the late uproar, until, 
with long thinking of, it seemed to have occurred a month ago 
Thus, between dosing, and thinking 


and walking to the window, 
and looking out, the night wore away ; the grim old screen, and 
the kindred chairs and tables began slowly to reveal themselves 
reneral seemed to 


in their accustomed forms; the grey-eved 


and at 


wink, and yawn, end rouse himself; last he was broad 
awake again, and very uncomfortable, and cold, and haggard he 
looked in the dull grey light of morning 

The sun had begun to peep above the forest-trees, and already 
flung across the curling mist bright bars of gold, when Joe drop- 
ped from his window on the ground below a little bundle and his 
trusty stick, and prepared to descend hunself 

It was not a very difficult task ; for there were so many pro- 
jections and gable-ends in the way that they formed a series of 
ome few 


lumsy steps, with no greater obstacte than a jump of 


feet at last. Joe, with his stick and bundle on his shoulder, 
quickly stood on the firm earth, and looked up at the old May 
pole, it might be for the last time 

He didn't apostrophise it, for he was no great scholar. He 
didn't curse it, for he had little ill-will to give to anvthing on 


had 


done in all his life before, so said with all his heart, ** God bless 


earth. He felt more affectionate and kind to it than ever he 


you !" as a parting wish, and turned away 

Ile walked along at a brisk pace, big with great thoughts of 
going for a soldier, and dying in some foreign country where it 
was very hot and sandy, and leaving, heaven knows what un- 
heard-of wealth in prize money to Dolly, who would be very much 
affected when she came to know of it; and full of such youthful 
visions, which were sometimes sanguine and sometimes melan- 
choly, but always had her for their main point and centre, push- 
ed on vigourously until the noise of London sounded in his ears, 
and the Black Lion hove in sight 


It was only eight o'clock then, and 


verv much astonished the 
Black Lion was to see him come walking in with dust upon his 
feet at that early hour, with no grey mare to bear him company 
But as he ordered breakfast to be got ready with all speed, and 
and on its being set before him gave him indisvutable tokens of a 
a hearty appetite, the Lion received him, as usual, with a hospi- 
table welcome ; and treated him with those marks of distinction, 


which, as a regular customer, and one within the freemasonry ol 


the trade, he had a right to claim 
This Lion or land!ord,—for he was called both man and beast, 
by reason of his having instructed the artist who painted his sign, 
to convev into the features of the lordly brute, whose effigy it 
bore, as near a counterpart of his own face as his skill could com- 
pass and devise,—was a gentleman almost as quick of apprehen- 
sion, and of almost as subtle a wit, as the mighty John himself 
But the difference between them lay in this: that whereas Mr 
Willet’s extreme sagacity and acuteness were the efforts of unas- 


Lion stood indebted, 11 


sisted nature, the no smal! amount, to 
beer; of which he swigged such copious draughts, that most of 
his faculties were utterly drowned and washed away, except the 
one great faculty of sleep, which he retained in surprising per- 
fection. The creaking Lion over the house-door was, therefore, 
to say the truth, rather a drowsy, tame, and feeble lion; and as 
these social representatives of a savage class are usually of a con- 
ventional character, (being depicted, for the most part, in impos- 
sible attitudes and of unearthly colours,) he was frequently sup- 
posed by the more ignorant and uninformed among the neigh- | 


bours to be the veritable portrait of the hust as he appeared on 





the occasion of some great funeral ceremony or pubic mourning 

* What noisy fellow is that in the next room?” said Joe, when 
he had disposed of his breakfast, and had washed and brushed 
himself 


* A recruiting serjeant,” replied the Lion 


Joe started involuntari!y. Here was the very thing he had been 





dreaming ef all the way along 
“And I wish,” said the Lion, “ he was anywhere else but here 
for much 


Your 


The party make noise enough, but they don't call 
There's great cry there, Mr. Willet, but very little wool 
father woulda’t like em, 7 know 

Perhaps not much under any circumstances 


known 


mind, he would have hked them still less 


Perhaps if he 


could have what wes passing at that moment in Joe's 


“Is he recruiting for a—for a fine re giment '" said Joe, glane 
ing at a little round mirror that hung in the bar 
* It's 


y for 


“T believe he is,” replied the host much the same 


thing, whatever regiment he's reeruitu I'm told there an't 


a deal of difference between a fine man and another one when 


they're shot through and through 
* They're not all shot,’ said Joe 
“ No,” 


ing it's done easy—are the 


“Ah!” retorted Jos > 


said the 


the Lion answered, “ not all. Those that are -suppos 


best off in my opinion 
“but vou don't care for glory 


Lion 


* For what 
* Glory '”’ 
“No,” returned the Li 


You're right in that, Mr 


“T don't 
When glory comes here, and 


n, with supreme indifference 
Willet 
calls for anything to drink, and changes a guinea to pay for ut, I'll 


give it him for nothing. It's my belief, sir, that the Glory's arms 
wouldn't do 4 very strong business.” 


These remarks were not at all 


stopped at the door of the 


comforting. Joe walked out, 


next room, and hstened. The serjeant 


was describing a military life It was all drinking, he said, ex- 


cept that these were frequent intervals of eating and love-making 


A battle was the finest thing mn the world—when your side won 


it—and Englishmen always did that. “Supposing you should be 


Il voice m one 


posing you should . saul the 


killed, sir?’ said a tin corer 


* Well, sir, sup 
Your 


loves you, sir; his Majesty, King George the Third, 


seryeant, “ what then? 


country 
vected ; every 


loves you ; your memory ts honoured, revered, res 





body's fond ot you, and gratetl lte you; 


\ ar-officc 


some time or an 


your name's wrote down 


at full length in a book in the Damme, gentlemen, 


we must all di ther, eh ’” 


The voice coughed, and said no more 


Joe walked mto the room A group of hall-a-dozen fellows 


had gathered together in the tap-room, and were listening with 
n a smock-frock, seemed 


One of them, a carter 


greedy cars 


wavering and disposed to enlist. The rest, who were by no means 


disposed, strongly urged him to do so, (according to the custom 
of mankind,) backed the serjeant’s arguments, and grinned among 


themselves. “TI say nothing, boys,” said the serjeant, who sat a 
’ 


little apart, drinking his liquor o 
1 


For lads of spirit "—here he 
time. I don't want to inveigle 
at, T hope 


k and water We 


cast an eve on “this is the 


you The king's not come tot Brisk young blood 


is what we want; not mil won't take five men 


out of six We want top sawvyecrs, we do l mnota gomg to 


tell tales out of school, but damme, if every gentleman's son that 


carries arms in our corps, through being under a cloud, and having 
little differences with his relations, was counted up"—here his 
, that 


eve fell on Joe again, and so good-naturedly Joe beckoned 


him out He came directly 
“You're a gentleman, by G—'" was his first remark, as he 


slapped him on the back. “ You're a gentleman in disguise. So 
am Il. Let's swear a friendship.” 

Joe didn't exactly do that, but he shook hands with him, and 
thanked him for his good opinion 
to serve,” said his new friend 


“You shall. You 
What'll you take 


“You want 


were made for it. You're one of us by nature 


to drink ? 
* Nothing just now,” replied Jee, 
| 


smiling faintly. “ [haven't 

quite made up my m 
“A mettlesome fellow like you, and not made up his mind!” 

cried the serjeant. “ Here 

make up your mind in half a minute, | know.” 

* for if you pull the bell 


be an end of my soldierng 


let me give the bell a pull, and you'll 


* You're nght so far,’ answered Joe, 


here, where I'm known. there’l 


inclinations in no time. Look in my face You see me, do 


you 


he serjeant with an oatl and a finer young 
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fellow, or one better qualified to serve his king and country, I 
never set me—"’ he used an adjective in this place—* eyes on.” 

“ Thank you,” said Joe, “I didn't ask you for want of a com- 
Do [ look like a sneaking 


pliment, but thank you all the same. 
fellow or a har!” 

The serjeant rejoined with many choice asseverations that he 
didn't ; and that if his (the serjeant’s) own father were to say he 
did, he would run the old gentleman through the body cheerfully, 
and consider it a meritorious action. 

Joe expressed his obligations, and continued, “‘ You can trust 
me then, and credit what I say. I believe I shall enlist im your 
regiment to-night. The reason I don't do so now is because I 
don’t want until to-night, to do what [ can’t recall. Where shall 
I find you this evening '” 

His friend replied with some unwillingness, and after much tn- 
effectual entreaty, having for its object the immediate settlement 
of the business, that his quarters would be at the Crooked Billet 
in Tower-street ; where he would be found waking until mid- 
night, and sleeping until breakfast-time to-morrow. 

“ And if [ do come—which it’s a million to one I shall—when 
will you take me out of London!” demanded Joe. 

“To-morrow morning, at half after eight o'clock,” replied the 
* You'll go abroad—a country where it's all sunshine 


a 


serjeant 
and plunder—the finest climate in the world.” 

“To go abroad,” said Joe, shaking hands with him, ‘is the 
very thing | want. You may expect me.” 

* You're the kind of lad for us,” cried the serjeant, holding 
Joe's hand in his, in the excess of his admiration. ‘ You're the 
boy to push your fortune. I don’t say it because I bear you any 
envy, or would take awav from the credit of the rise you'll make, 
but if [ had been bred and taught like you, I'd have been a colo- 
nel by this time.” 


Needs 


must when the devil drives ; and the devil that drives me ts an 


“Tush man!” said Joe, “I'm not so young as that 


empty pocket and an unhappy home. For the present, good-by.” 
'” cried the serjeant, flourishing his cap 


And 


* For king and country 

* For bread and meat !"’ cried Joe, snapping his fingers. 
so they parted 

He had very little money in his pocket ; so little, indeed, that 
after paying for his breakfast (which he was too honest, and per- 
haps too proud to score up to his father’s charge) he had but a 
penny left. He had courage, notwithstanding, to resist all the 
aflectionate importunities of the serjeant, who waylaid him at the 
door with many protestations of eternal friendship, and did in par- 
ticular request that he would do him the favour to aceept of only 
one shilling as a temporary accommodation. Rejecting his offers 
both of cash and credit, Joe walked away with stick and bundle 
as before, bent upon getting through the day as he best could, 
and going down to the locksmith’s in the dusk of the evening ; 
for it should go hard, he had resolved, but he would have a part- 
ing word with charming Dolly Varden 

He went out by Islington and so on to Highgate, and sat on 
many stones and gates, but there were no voices in the bells to 
bid him turn. Since the time of noble Whittington, fair flower of 
merchants, bells have come to have less sympathy with humankind 
Wanderers 


have increased in number; ships leave the Thames for distant 


They only ring for money and on state occasions 


regions, carrying from stem to stern no other cargo; the bells 
are silent ; they ring out no entreaties or regrets , they are used 
to it, and have grown worldly 

Joe bought a roll, and reduced his purse to the condition 
(with a difference) of that celebrated purse of Fortunatus, which, 
whatever were its favoured owner's necessities, had one unvary- 
ing amount init. In these real times, when all the fairies are 
dead and buried, there are still a great many purses which pos- 
sess that quality The sum-total they contain is expressed in 
arithmetic by a circle, and whether it be added to or multiplied 
by its own amount, the result of the problem is more easily stated 
than any known in figures 


Evening drew on at last. With the desolate and solitary feel- 


ing of one who had no home or shelter, and was alone utterly in 
the world for the first trme, he bent his steps towards the lock. 
smith’s house. He had delaved till now, knowing that Mrs. Var- 
den sometimes went out alone, or with Miggs for her sole atten- 
dant, to lectures in the evening ; and devoutly hoping that this 
might be one of her nights of moral culture 

He had walked up and down before the house, on the opposite 
side of the way, two or three times ; wheo he returned toit again, 
he caught a glimpse of a fluttering skirt at the door. It was 
Dolly’s—to whom else could it belong? no dress but hers had 
such a flow as that 
into the work-shop of the Golden Key 

His darkening the door caused her to look round. Oh, that 
face! “ If it hadn't been for that,” thought Joe, “I should never 


She's twenty times hand- 


He plucked up his spirits, and followed it 


have walked into poor Tom Cobb 
She might marry a lord!" 
He only thought it—perhaps looked it 


somer than ever. 
He didn't say this 
also. Dolly was glad to see him, and was so sorry her father and 


mother were away from home. , Joe begged she wouldn't men- 


tion it on any account. 

Dolly hesitated to lead the way into the parlour, for there it 
was nearly dark; at the same time she hesitated to stand talking 
in the work-shop, which was yet light and open to the street. |, 


They had got by some means, too, before the little forge ; and 
Joe having her hand in his (which he had no right to have, for 
Dolly only gave it to him shake,) it was so like standing before 
some homely altar being married, that it was the most embarrass- 
ing state of things in the world. 

“T have come,” said Joe, ‘to say good-by—to say good-by, 
for I don’t know how many years ; perhaps for ever. I am going 
abroad.” 

Now this was exactly what he should not have said. Here he 


| was, talking like a gentleman at large, who was free to come and 


go and roam about the world at his pleasure, when that gallant 
coachmaker had vowed but the night before that Miss Varden 
held him bound in adamantine chains; and had positively stated 
in so many words that she was killing him by inches, and that in 


| a fortnight more or thereabouts he expected to make a decent 


end and leave the business to his mother 
Dolly released her hand, and said * Indeed '” 
in the same breath that it was a fine night, and in short, betrayed 


She remarked 


no more emotion than the forge itself 

“*T couldn't go,” said Joe, ‘‘ without coming to see you. I 
hadn't the heart to.” 

Dolly was more sorry than she conld tell, that he should have 
taken so much trouble. It was such a long way, and he must 
have such a deal to do. And how was Mr. Willet—that dear old 
gentleman— 

“Ts this all you say '” 

All! Good gracious, what did the man expect? 
obliged to take her apron in her hand, and run her eyes along the 
hem from corner to corner, to keep herself from laughing in his 
face ;—not because his gaze confused her—not at all. 


’ 


cried Joe. 
She was 


Joe had small experience in love-affairs, and had no notion how 
different young ladies are at different times; he had expected to 
take Dolly up again at the very point where he had left her after 
that delicious evening ride, ard was no more prepared for such 
an alteration than to see the sun and moon change places. He had 
buoved himself up all day with an indistinct idea that she would 
certainly say, “ Don't go,” or ** Don’t leave us,” or ** Why do you 
go!” or * Why do you leave us '” or would give him some little 
encouragement of that sort ; he had even entertained the possi- 
bility of her bursting into tears, of throwing herself into his 
arms, of her falling down in a fainting fit without previous word 
or sign, but any approach to such a line of conduct as this had 
heen so far from his thoughts that he could only look at her in 
silent wonder. 

Dolly in the meanwhile turned to the corners of her apron, and 
measured the sides, and smoothed out the wrinkles, and was as 
silent as he. At last, after a long pause, Joe said good-by.— 
* Good-by,” said Dolly, with as splendid a smile as if he were 
going into the next street, and were coming back to supper? 
* good-by.”” 

“Come,” said Joe, putting out both his hands, “ Dolly, dear 


Dolly, don’t let us part like this. T love you dearly, with all my 
heart and soul; with as much truth and earnestness as ever man 
loved woman in this world, I do believe. I am a poor fellow, as 
you know—poorer now than ever, for I have fled from home, not 
being able to bear it any longer, and must fight my own way with- 
You are beautiful, admired, are loved by every body, 


Heaven forbid 


out help. 
are well off and happy ; and may you ever be so! 
I should ever make you otherwise ; but give me a word of com- 
fort. Savy something kind to me. I have no right to expect it of 
you, I know, but I ask it because T love you, and shall treasure 
the slightest word from you all through my life. Dolly, dearest, 
have you nothing to say to me! 

Dolly was a coquette by nature, and a spoiled 
The 


coachmaker would have been dissolved in tears, and would have 


No, nothing 
child. She had no notion of being carned by storm in this way 


knelt down, and called himself names, and clasped his hands, and 
beat his breast, and tueged wildly at his cravat, and done all kinds 
rabroad. Tle had no 


of poetry. Joe had no business to be goin 


right to be able to do it. If he was in adamantine chains he 
couldn't 

* T have said good-bv,” said Dolly, “twice. Take your arm 
away directly, Mr. Joseph, or P'll call Miggs.”’ 

“T'll not reproach you,” answered Joe, * it's my fault, no doubt. 
I have thought sometimes that you didn't quite despise me, but 
I was a fool to think so. Every one must who has seen the life 
I have led—you most of all 

He was gone, actually gone. Dolly waited a little while, think- 


ing he would return, peeped out at the door, locked up the street 


™ 


Heaven bless you 


and down as well as the increasing darkness would allow, came 
in again, waited a little longer, went up stairs humming a tune, 
bolted herself in, laid her head down on her bed, and cried as if 
her heart would break. And vet such natures are made up of so 
many contradictions, that if Joe Willet had come back that night, 
next day, next week, next month, the odds are a hundred to one 
she would have treated him in the very same manner, and have 
wept for it afterwards with the very same distress 

She had no sooner left the workshop than there cautiously 
peered out from behind the chimney of the forge a face which 
had already emerged from the same concealment twice or thrice 
unseen, and which, after satisfying itself that it was now alone, 


| was followed by a leg, a shoulder, and so on by degrees until the 


form of Mr. Tappertit stood confessed, with a brown-paper cap 


stuck negligently on one side of its head, and its arms very much 
a-kimbo. 

“Have my ears deceived me,” said the 'prentice, “ or do J 
dream! Am I to thank thee, Fortun’, or to cus thee—which ?” 

He gravely descended from his elevation, took down his piece 
of looking-glass, planted it against the wall upon the usual bench, 
twisted his head round, and looked closely at his legs 

“If they're a dream,” said Sim, “let sculptures have such 
wisions, and chisel ‘em out when they wake 
Sleep has no such limbs as them. Tremble, Willet, and despai; 
She's mine! She's mine!” ; 

With these triumphant expressions he seized a hammer, and 
dealt a heavy blow at a vice, which in his mind's eye represented 
the sconce or head of Joseph Willet. That done, he burst into 
a peal of laughter, which startled Miss Miggs even in her distant 
kitchen, and dipping his head into a bowl of water, had recourse 


This is reality 


to a jack-towel inside the closet-door, which served the double 
| purpose of smothering his feelings and drying his face 


Joe. disconsolate and down-hearted, but full of courage too 
Crooked Billet, and there inquired for his friend, the serjeant, 
who, expecting no man less, received him with open arms, Jy 
the course of five minutes after his arrival at that house of enter. 
ment he was enrolled among the gallant defenders of his native 
land ; and within half an hour was regaled with a steaming sup 
per of boiled tripe and onions, prepared, as his friend assured 
him more than once, at the express command of his most sacred 


on leaving the locksmith’s house made the best of his way to the 


majesty the king. To this meal, which tasted very savoury after 
his long fasting, he did ample justice—and when be had followed 
it up, or down, with a variety of loyal and patriotic toasts, he was 


j ks 
conducted to a straw mattress in a loft over the stable, and lock 


ed in there for the night. 

The next morning he found that the obliging care of his mar 
tial friend had decorated his hat with sundry parti-coloured 
streamers, which made a very lively appearance ; and in com 
pany with that officer, and three other military gentlemen new|y 
enrolled, who were under a cloud so dense that it only left thre: 
shoes, a boot, and a coat and a half visible among them, repaired 
to the river-side 
more heroes, of whom two were drunk and daring and two sober 


Here they were joined by a corporal and four’ 


and penitent, but each of whom, like Joe, had his dusty stick and 
bundle. The party embarked in a passage-boat bound 
Gravesend, whence they were to proceed on foot to Chatham ; 
the wind was in their favour, and they soon left London behind 
them, a mere dark mist—a giant phantom in the air 

CHAPTER THIRTY-SECOND. 
There > 


little doubt that troubles are exceedingly gregarious in their na 


Misfortunes, saith the adage, never come singly 


ture, and flying in flocks, are apt to perch capriciously ; crowding 
on the heads of some poor wights until there is not an inch of 
room left on their unlucky crowns, and taking no more notice ot 
others who offer as good resting-places for the soles of their feet, 
than if they had no existence. It may have happened that a fig 
of troubles brooding over London, and looking out for Josep 
Willet, whom they couldn't find, darted down hap-hazard on the 
first young man that caught their fancy, and settled on him 1n- 
stead. However this may be, certain it 1s that on the very dav 
of Joe's departure they swarmed about the ears of Edward Ches- 
ter, and did so buzz and flep their wings, and persecute him, t 
he was most profoundly wretched 

It was evening, and just eight o'clock, when he and his father, 


having wine and desert set before them, were left to themselves 


for the first tueme that day. Thev had dined together, but at 
person had been present during the meal, and until they m 
table they had not seen each other since the previous night 


Edward was reserved and silent. Mr. Chester was more * 


usually cay ; but not caring, as it seemed, to open @ conrers 


with one whose humour was so different, he vented the lightness 
and sparkling looks, and made no effort t 


So 


. , 
of his spirit in smiles 


awaken his attention they remained for some time, 
father lying on a sofa with his accustomed air of graceful neg 


gence; the son seated opposite to him with downcast eves, 
busied, it was plain, with painful and uneasy thoughts 

** My dear Edward,” said Mr. Chester at length, with a most 
engaying laugh, *‘do not extend vour drowsy influence to té 
decanter. Sufler that to circulate, let your spirits be never so 
stagnant.” 

Edward begged his pardon, passed at, and relapsed into his 
former state 

“ You do wrong not to fill your glass,” said Mr. Chester, hold 


n 


ing up his own before the light. ‘ Wine in moderation—not In 


excess, for that makes men ugly—has a thousand pleasant infiu- 
It brightens the eves, improves the voice, imparts a new 
i try it, 


ences 
vivacity to one’s thoughts and conversation: you sliou 
Ned.” 
* Ah, father!” cried the son, * if— 
“ My good fellow,” interposed the parent hastily, as he set 


down his glass, and raised his eyebrows with a startled and hor- 
rified expression, ** for heaven's sake, don't call me by that obsolete 
and ancient name Am I grav 
or wrinkled, do I go on crutches, have I lost my teeth, that vow 


Have some regard for delicacy 


adopt such a mode of address! Good heavens, how very coarse 
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“] was about to speak to you from my heart, sir,’ 
Edward, “in the confidence which should subsist between us ; 
and you check me in the eutset.” 

“ Now do, Ned, do not,” said Mr. Chester, raising his delicate 
hand imploringly, “ talk in that monstrous manner. About to 
speak from your heart! Don't you know that the heart is an in- 
genious part of our formation—the centre of the blood-vessels 
and all that sert of thing—which has no more to do with what 
you say or think than your knees have ' How can you be so very 
vulger and absurd’! These anstomical allusions should be left to 
gentlemen of the medical profession. They are really not agree- 
able in society. You quite surprise me, Ned.” 

“ Well! there are no such things to wound, or heal, or have 
I know your creed, sir, and will say no more,’ 


regard far * re- 


turned his son 
“ There again,” said Mr. Chester, sipping his wine, “ you are 


I distinctly say there are such things—we know there 
are. The hearts of animals—of bullocks, sheep, and so forth— 
are cooked and devoured, as I am told, by the lower classes with 
Men are sometimes stabbed to the heart, 


wrong 


a vast deal of relish 
shot to the heart; but as to speaking from the heart, or to the 
heart, or being warm-hearted, or cold-hearted, or broken-hearted, 
or being all heart, or having no heart—pah! these things are 
nonsense, Ned.” 

“No doubt, sir,"’ returned his son, seeing that he paused for 
hun to speak, ‘* no doubt.” 

“There's Haredale’s niece, your late flame,” said Mr. Chester, 
asa careless illustration of his meaning. ** No doubt, in your mind, 
she was al! heart once. Now she has none at all. Yet she is 
the same person, Ned, exactly.’ 

“She is a changed person, sir,”’ cried Edward, reddening ; 
“and changed by vile means, I believe.’ 

“You have had a cool dismissal, have you?” said his father. 
“Poor Ned! I told you last night what would happen. May I 
ask vou for the nut-crackers '”’ 

“She has been tampered with, and most treacherously de- 

od,” cried Edward, rising from his seat. ‘I never will be- 


ceived, 
lieve that the knowledge of my real position given her by myself 
Las worked this change But 
though our contract is at an end, and broken past all redemption ; 
though | charge upon her want of firmness and want of truth, 
both to herself and me; I do not now, and never will believe, 
that any sordid motive or her own unbiassed will has led her to 


I know she is beset and tortured 


” 


this course—never 

“You make me blush,” returned his father gaily, ‘‘ for the 

y of your nature, in which—but we never know ourselves—I 
devoutly hope there 1s no reflection of my own. With regard to 
te young lady herself, she has done what is very natural and 
proper, my dear fellow ; what you yourself proposed, as I learn 
from Haredale ; and what I predicted—with no great exercise of 
sigacity—she would do. She supposed you to be rich, or at least 
quite rich enough, and found you poor. Marriage is a civil con- 
tract ; people marry to better their worldly condition and inprove 
appearances ; it is an affair of house and furniture, of liveries, 
servants, equipage, and so forth. ‘The lady being poor, and you 


vor also, there 1s an end of the matter. You cannot enter upon 


ese considerations, and have no manner of business with the 
I drink her health 
tonour her for her extreme good sense. 


vours, Ned.” 


It isa lesson,” returned his son, “ by which I hope I may 


ceremony in this glass, and respect and 


It is a lesson to vou 


never profit, and if years and their experience impress it on—" 
Don't say on the heart,” interposed his father 

On men whom the world and its hypocrisy have spoiled,” 
cdward warmly, ** Heaven keep me from tts knowledge.” 


aid 
Come, sir,’ returned his father, raising himself a little on the 
sofa, and looking straight towards hum, “* we have had enough of 

* Remember, if you please, your interest, vour duty, your 
“ral obligations, your filial affections, and al! that sort of thing, 
‘sich is so verv delightful and charming to reflect upon; or you 
‘ai Tepent it <a 
‘I shall never repent the preservation of my self-respect, sir,” 
tii Edward. * Forgive me if I say that I will not sacrifice it 
# your bidding, and that I will not pursue the track which you 
‘ould have me take, and to which the secret share you have had 

this late separation tends.” 

His father rose a little higher still, and looking at him as though 
snows te know if he were quite resolved and earnest, dropped 
renuly down again, and said in the calmest voice—eating his nuts 
eanwhile— 

“Edward, my father had a son, who being a fool like you, and, 
‘€ Vou, entertaining low and disobedient sentiments, he disin- 
‘rited and cursed one morning after breakfast. The circum- 
*ance occurs to me with a singular clearness of recollection this 
frening. l remember eating muffins at the time, with marma- 
“le. He led a miserable life (the son, I mean) and died early ; 

*as a lappy release on all accounts; he degraded the family 
very much. 

'$ it necessary to resort to such strong measures.” 

“Tt is, re pled Edward ;"’ ** and it is sad when a son, proffering 

his love and duty in their best and truest sense, finds himself 
elled at every turn, and forced to disobey. Dear father,” he 
‘éced more earnestly, though in a gentler tone, “I have reflect- 


“any times on what occurred between us when we first dis- 





It is a sad circumstance, Edward, when a father | 


returned | 


cussed this subject. 


in terms, but truth. Hear what I have to say.” 


“ As I anticipate what it is, and cannot fail to do so, Edward,” 


returned his father coldly, “I decline. 1 couldn't possibly 


am sure it would put me out of temper, which is a state of mind 
If you intend to mart my plans for your esta- 


T can't endure 


blishment in life, and the preservation of that gentility and be- 
coming pride which our family have so long sustained—if, in 
short, you are resolved to take your own course, you must take 


it, and my curse with it. 
alternative.” 
“The curse may pass your lips,” 


be but empty breath 


has greater power to call one down upon his fellow,—least of all 
upon his own child,—than he has to make one drop of rain or 
flake of snow fall from the clouds above us at his impious bid- 


ding. Beware, sir, what you do 


* You are so very irreligious, so exceedingly undutiful, so 


horribly profane,” rejoined his father, turning his face lazily to 


wards him and cracking another nut, “that [ positively must in- 
terrupt vou here. Iris quite impossible we can continue to go on 


upon such terms as these 
the bell, the servant will show you to the door 
roof no more, I beg you 


remaining; and go the devil, at my express desire. Good day.” 


Edward left the room without another word or look, and turned 


his hack upon the house for ever 


The father's face was slightly flushed and heated, but his man- 
ner was quite unchanged, as he rung the bell again, and ad- 


dressed his servant on his entrance 
* Peak, if that gentleman who has just gone out—" 


“T beg your pardon, sir, Mr. Edward 


** Were there more than one, dolt, that you ask the question’ 
If that gentleman should send here for his wardrobe let him have 


it, do you hear! 
at home. You tell him so, and shut the door.’ 


’ 


So it soon got whispered about that Mr. Chester was very un- 


fortunate in his son, who had occasioned him grief and sorrow 


And the good people who heard this and told it again, marvelled 
the more at his equanimity and even temper, and said, what an 
amiable nature that man must have who, having undergone so 
And when Edward's 


much, could be so placid and so calm 


name was spoken, Society shook its head and laid its finger on 


its lip, and sighed, and looked very grave ; and those who had 
sons about his age waxed wrathful and indignant, and hoped, for 


Virtue’s sake, that he was dead. And the world went on turn- 


ing round as usual for five years, concerning which this narrative 


is silent. 


Let there be a confidence between us ; not 


I am very sorry, but there's really no 


said Edward, * but it will 
I do not believe that any man on earth 


If you will do me the favour to ring 
Return to this 


Go, sir, since you have no moral sense 


If he should call himself at any time, I'm not 
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LETTER FROM PARIS, 
BY MISS ‘a ‘ on THIS CITY. 


The largest and most ancient hospital in Paris is the Hotel 
Dieu, in which eight thousand sick and infirm people are taken 


care of 
Palace of the Lourre 


ean 


that I 
Various articles from Herculaneum and Pom- 


Saw much to admire, but little 
enumerate 
peu; the dinner-services of the time of Francis 1. and Henry 
VIII.; many of the dishes are very rich, and some are ornament 


ed with hideous looking reptiles. The bed-chamber of Henry 


IV. where his body was placed after his assassination. The rooms 


of this palace are very beautiful: the ceilings are ornamented 


with rich paintings, one of Michael Angelo and Raphael showing 


the design of St. Peters to Leo X. is an exquisite production. The 
The 
Spanish gallery (a collection of paintings in this palace presented 


mantels of these apartments are generally pure mosaic 


by Louis Philippe is very extensive, and open to the public. 
Hotel of the Invalids, built by “ Louis le Grand.” The exte- 
riour of this edifice is second to none in magnificence. ‘The Seine 
affords a beautiful prospect ; you may meet a mutilated veteran 
at every step as you pass through the garden extended in front 
of the hotel Napo 
lean’s chapeau and cravat, worn by him at the battle of Eylau, 


thev generally look cheerful and happy 
are in the library of this building. The chapeau was bought by 
a gentleman at two hundred and forty francs, and presented to the 
invalids. They have a splendid oil painting of Bonaparte cross- 
ing the Alps, (it is the same which he made a present of to the 
invalids, and which the hoary warriours were obliged to salute 
with discharges of artillery on its arrival,) and a portrait of Louis 
Philippe presented by himself. The library in which these pic- 
tures are hung was given by Napoleon for the use of the soldiers 
The chapel of this building is very interesting ; it is hung with 


flags, and displays the colours of almost every nation but our 


Those collected during the wars of Napoleon the old sol- 
diers burnt in the garden of the hospital, fearful that they might 
There ts, in a recess of the chapel, a statue of the 


own 


be retaken. 
virgin and child, of white marble, surrounded by clouds that ap- 
pear almost hght and fleecy, of the same material ; the light is 
well thrown in, and the figures judiciously arranged 

The Jardin des Plantes presented to-day, the 13th of March, 
an almost fairy-like scene ; itis well kept and admurably arranged 


— 
In this garden, as well as all other public places of Paris, the 
humblest peasant has free admittance. There is much liberality 
exercised im this respect by the French. The famous cedar of 
Lebanon, the top of which was carried off by a cannon-ball im the 
tume of the revolution, is in this garden 


“ All, ell are there; each laad its flower hath given.” 


I'he collection of foreign animals is pretty numerous ; but that 
which renders the botanical garden of Paris most interesting, is 
the gallery of Natural History, unrivalled by any in the world 
All these accumulated treasures are daily opened, gratis, to those 
curious of seeing and learning. ‘The Gobelins isa house so called 

from one Gobelin, an eminent dyer, who removed from Rheims 
| to Paris in the reign of Francis I. and purchased that house 
The manufacture of tapestry has very much improved within the 
last century ; the colouring ts richer, and the execution more 
perfect. The specimens exhibited at the Gobelins rival the most 
exquisite paintings: not only the features but every emotion of the 
soul is as clearly pourtrayed through the medium of this process 

Versailles, situated 12 miles from Paris, has a magnificent 


palace built by Louis XIV 


The grand front of this edifice is 1800 feet ; the words ¢ xquisite 


and enlarged by the present king 
and beautiful convey but a faint idea of the gardens of this pa 
lace ; your most extravagant ideas of a Paradise could not sur 
pass their actual beauties. The apartments of the palace abound 
There 


are a series of pictures illustrative of the life of Napoleon. A 


with statues and paintings by the most eminent masters 


painting in which Joan of Are is represented before Charles VII 
resigning her commission, does now, and will for ever, stand out 
as a living thing in «my imagination. Her eves are turned towards 
heaven, and apparently suffused with tears—you may almost see 


them tremble on the fringed hds; the whole figure is indicative 


of the most heavenly and o’erwrought feelings. Every room m 
this palace has a particular name, taken from the subject painted 
on the ceiling :—the Hall of Plenty, because plenty or liberality 
the Hall of War is dedicated to Bellona; the 


In the 


adorns the ceiling 


gallery of statuary is 


floors are entirely of polished oak 
a master-piece, wrought by the Princess Mary, daughter to Louis 
Her subject was one well calculated to inspire a wo 
Maid of Orleans The 


in it; a “ high trust in heaven” 


Phi ippe 


man—the heroic countenance of this 


figure has something spiritual 
dwells upon her lofty brow, yet a something of woman mingles 


with the expression—a certain aspect that approac hes to submis 


sion—or, it may be melancholy, for the beautiful and delicate 


energy of her position dissipates the idea of aught like submis 
sion to less than her Creator 

Nr 

| Orleans had a palace there with very fine gardens 


The Duke of 


This pal ace 


Cloud is situated two leagues below Paris 


was the favourite residence of 
beautiful; Louis XIN 


tothe Spanish ambassador, is a splendid and immense production 


Jonaparte. The tapestry is very 


presenting lis son (afterwards Louis XV_) 
Our guide pointed out a chair of the present queen's execution— 


a dove, (gold, blue 


design, the Holy Spirit im the semblance of 


and white ) There is a tower in the gardens of this y jiace erected 


by Napoleon to display a signal from, whereby the Parisians 
might understand when he wished to be undisturbed 
Scores, the roval manutactory of poreeiain | 1 specimens 


l Af portrait 
tu Paris, valued at 50,000 


beautiful vases, and 


displayed are very beautil of Van Dyck, St 


Therese, the entrance of Henry IV. u 


francs, a number of a great variety of arti 


cles I cannot well remember 


Pere le Chaise hardly equalled my expectations. The monu 


according to my idea, takes 


ments are literally crowded, and this, 
very considerably from the interest and beauty of the place 


Teere ts a dignity and holiness about a lonely wrave which they 


all lack ; its natural advantages are but trifing; many of the 


monuments, however, are very beautiful, and the imseriptions and 


histories interesting. The French mimister, Casimer Pener, re 


poses here ; his tomb is of white marble, ornamented with bas 


reliefs of Floque nee, Justice, and Firmuess ; his statue, in a very 
animated position, decorates the pede stal—he is apparently de 
claiming ; the attitude ts finely conceived, and has a noble appear 
ance, the drapery hangs loose, and is remarkably well disposed 
There are several maguihcent monuments in commemoration of 


The Abelard and Heloise ” 


security tinued rest 


Napoleoa’s generals celebrated 


repose here im pertec and cor The tomb is 


decorated with the figures of each in a recumbent position, and 


by wreaths of everlasting flowers ; it is 


covered with a dome, and surrounded 


are nearly concealed 


by pillars im the Arabian 


style, which 1s both light and imposing , (this tomb is about 800 
years old.) I must not forget to mention the monument of a lady, 
He r husband 


had a pillar erected above her remains that he might see it from 


concerning which there is quite a romantic legend 


his chamber-window ; trees grew round about and obstructed his 


view; he then raised it considerably, that not an object might 
intervene between the guiding star of his desolation and his un 
tiring gaze. Finally his sight became dimmed by age, and the 


monument of his early love (which was dearer to him than “ any 


heart of living mould’) faded from him as a vision. He then sur- 
mounted it with a gold cross that glittered in the sunbeam, and 


the dying gaze of the old man rested upon the beacon-light, and 


his last sigh was wafted by the breath of zephyrs as a meh incense 
to the shrine of his devotions 


(To be continued 
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Tue following beautiful lines are from the pen of a valued cor- | 
respondent, from whom we have not heard for several years. 


We hope he will be a more frequent visiter in future 


RURAL SABBATH. 


THE 
Hatt blessed day of universal rest ! 
By heaven ordain’d in mercy to mankind ; 
The body's nurse by six days’ care opprest ; 
Thy soothing influence comes to calm the mind 
Labour in thee doth intermission find ; 
Sobriety and peace succeed to folly ; 
Man's soften’d heart to charity inclined ; 
All nature calls alike to proud and lowly, 
* Remember the sabbath-day, to keep it holy 


” 


When pride and luxury for aye hath dwelt 

Tn the gay city’s busy, senseless throng, 

Ev’n there the Sabbath's influence is felt, 

*Midst cares and carelessness, and sighs and song | 
A week of toil, laborious and long, 
Is pass’d, and nature's holiday began ; | 
All now ts still the vacant streets among, 

‘Till solemn bells call all to pray who can, 


And heaven vouchsafes sweet intercourse with sinful man 


But lovelier far the tranquil Sabbath moruing 
Benignant smiles on some sequester'd spot, 
With radiance mild the village spire adorning, 
‘The pleasant farm-house and the labourer’s cot, 
‘The sweat of toil, man's universal lot, 
Primeval curse, on this blest day suspended 


The plough in the neglected furrow les forgot, 


Six tedious, weary, working days are ended, 
And man, and beast, and all things rest, as God intended. 


The patient ox, from cumbrous yoke set free, 

Eager the general respite to partake, 

Now reeks the shade of some wide-spreading tree, 
Or laves his huge limbs in the cooling lake 

The anvil now no echo doth awake, 

Hush'd is th’ aecustom’d clamour of the mill; 

The crafty pedlar too, forced to forsake 

His trade itinerant agaimst his will, 

Closes his pack, but thinks on gains prospective still 


Now cheerful peals from yonder modest spire, 

To prayer and praise invites the willing throng ; 
And old and young, in decent, clean attire, 

In seatter’d groups move soberly along ; 

And greetings kind and friendly chat prolong 
Their walk—whilst sometimes, lingering far apart, 
The timid maid, who doubts if love be wrong, 

By half-consenting blush doth joy impart 

To the fond swain who tenders her a faithful heart. 


Ascending now with bounding steps the aisle, 

The Sunday-school pours in its swelling tide, 

And merit's token wins th’ approving sinile. 

Renignant plan, the youthful steps to guide, 

Religion's offspring and the patriot's pride ! 

Anon is heard the solemn anthem's sound, 

By self-instructed choristers supplied ; 

Notes more refined, not more devout, are found 

Where Hodge's glorious strains from vaulted roof rebound 


Now when the solemn pray'r to heaven ascends, 
And seems to meet devout response from all, 
When eloquence to truth persuasion lends, 

And fervency enforces virtue’s cal!, 

The pastor's words on ears attentive fall 

Perchance some village Wainwright leads the mind 
‘To pious deeds and thoughts devotional. 

By arts persuasive, eloquent and kind— 

For oft in scenes like this such holy men we find 


The service o'er, and many a parting word 
Exchanged, and many a neighbourly farewell, 
The farmer seeks his home and well-spread board, 
Where plenty, temperately enjoyed, doth dwell, 
And grateful hearts m honest bosoms swell ; 

And then with conscious pride his steps may stray 
Where well-tilld fields of promised harvests tell, 
And well-earn'd thrift—and thus doth pass away, 
Brightly as it began, a rural Sabbath day 


. ewe eee 





—— 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
ARAMINTA. 

Towarp the close of the vear 1780, the e/ive of English socie- 
ty were assembled ina splendid saloon at Tunbridge Wells 
Twofine women, with radiant countenances and exquisitely grace- 
ful forms, were playing with their fans while they received the 
homage of a swarm of gay cavaliers. In the midst of this bril- 
hhant crowd one only was silent and abstracted. He leaned against 
the white marble chimney-place, his eyes fixed upon a lady seat- 
Nothing relaxed his attentive gaze 


ed at the harpsichord 
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neither the sallies of fashionable wit nor the murdering glances 
of the coquettes then and there assembled. 

At last a young nobleman disengaged himself from the throng 
and came toward the handsome dreamer, and brought him to a 
sense of the realities of life by a slap on the shoulder. ‘* How 
long have you been deaf and dumb, Etherige ?” said he. 

« Yes,” replied Cord Etherige, “ I am dumb with admiration 
of that charming creature who is speaking to lady Athelstone. 
Oh, Sir Cecil, what a nobleness of carriage! what intelligence 
of look! She is no woman, my friend, but absolutely an angel.” 

** Rather a malignant sprite. She seems to take pleasure in 
tormenting her admirers. I myself—” 

** Have you spoken to her, and she to you ?” 

““T have had that twofold honour and pleasure.” 
And what did she say ’” 

These women are terrible bird-catchers, Edwin. 


or 


We all fall 


“ 


into their nets sooner or later.’ 
** You! have you been caught, then?” 
“ Never in my life.” 
So you say—no man ever owns it.” 
Just as you please—I see no good reason why a man should 
To confess it is an admission of 
Women are as jea- 


“ 

“ 
admit that he has been in love. 
a heart worn out and a ;aded imagination. 
lous of the past as of the future, 1am sure. They always owe 
us a spite for not having loved them before we knew them. Ifl 
intended to win a woman, I would assure her that she was my 
first love.” 

“Tf I said so, I should think so at the time. 
young men yet on the threshold of the University scarcely de- 
serve the name of love; but the hour of true love will strike, 
and—” 

* Right—it is striking eleven now 


Is it your hour or mine ?” 
“Can you never be serious, madman! Believing that love will 


restore your wits, I give up the good fortune of the presage to 


vou wi 
** So, to gratify your whim, I must needs fall mn love. Allow, 
me, however, my lord, to return to whence we started. Do you 


not remember the enthusiasm with which you spoke of the fair 
stranger! Ask your heart what it whispered then, and take care 
not to be too generous.” 
“ Sir Cecil, | could not—” 
“You are too polite. But ] am no scrupulous observer of eti- 
quette, and I should like to have you break the ice for me. Your 
experience may be of use to me. I shall be well pleased to note 
the degrees of passion m you.” 
« This is a little too much. You count upon having me for a 
laughing-stock.”’ 
* No—for my example. 
It is now agreed between us that you are im 


I should lke to see my face before 
I get it pamted 
love.” 

“T tremble to think of it.”’ 

“Do you complain that you are going to be the happiest of 


men! 
* Perhaps the most unhappy.” 
*“ Good-by, my lord. We shall meet to-morrow at lady Ara- 
minta Dacre’s.” 
Sir Cecil Trevanion bowed to Lord Etherige with comic gravi- 
ty, and disappeared among the crowd before the young noble- 
man had time to ask him who Lady Dacre was. Etherige slept 


none that might. Sir Cecil had guessed aright—he was despe- 


rately smitten. There is not always need of Time, that cross old 
schoolmaster, to teach us to love or to forget. Daylight scarcely 
illuminated his chamber when he arose, and rang impatiently for 
his valet. He had his hair elaborately dressed, endued his most 
becoming garb, made no small waste of perfumes, and then seat- 
ed himself in an arm-chair to watch the hands of the clock. With 
The eighteenth century seemed to 


At last the rising sun filled 


what impatience he waited ! 
him compressed into a few minutes 
the room with his rays. It shone upon the damask hangings, was 
reflected from the glass, expanded the flowers in the carpet, and 
lent its colour to his own countenance. He smiled, hke an in- 
fant, with pleasure, took another brief survey of his person, and 
gained the door of the hotel, where his carriage was standing, al- 


most at a bound. ‘“ Drive to Sir Cecil Trevanion’s,” said he 
The white horses leisurely drew the velucle out of the 


Lord Etherige found his 


court, 
and then quickened their pace to a trot 
friend at breakfast 

**T was sure of this visit,’ 


’ 


said the baronet, smiling ; “and I 


shall not ask you how you have slept.” 
“ Not very well,” replied Lord Etherige 


course last evening kept me awake. Who ts that Lady Araminta, 


Your singular dis- 
at whose house you were to meet me’” 
* Your beloved. [I never mention any one but the beloved ob- 
ject to a lover.” 

*T almost cuessed so. But how could I call upon the lady be- 
fore having been introduced '” 

*T will see to that this very morning.” 

* You know her, then!" 
* Certamly ; and if I did not tell you so before, it was only be- 

I have had the honour of 
She is the bosom friend of 


cause I wished to tease vou a little 
her acquaintance for—some days 

Lady Athelstone, and lives with her 
widow of a very old husband , nevertheless, her loss has not ba- 


She is the very young 


nished the roses of her complexion. She is as beautiful as the i suspected you 


The fancies of 





Venus di Medici, intellectual as the nine Muses, and as chaste as 
Penelope.” 
“She is a jewel,” cried Lord Etherige, * and I wish I were al. 
ready at her fect.” 
“Yes; when I have finished my breakfast, and read the news 
papers, and dressed, and—” 
“Good heaven, how tedious '’ 
« But, my lord, listen to reason. 
* At least be a friend.” 
“T will after breakfast 
cause you have lost your heart.” 
Patience is the most difficult of virtues to a lover 


’ 


7 am not a lover.” 
I do not mean to lose my health be- 


Lord Ethe 
rige was obliged to wait so long that he lost ail self-controu}, and 
talked like a madman. How his heart beat when the door of 
Araminta’s boudoir cpened to give him entrance. The deity of 
the temple was seated before a Psyche, listening to the stale com. 
pliments and flatteries of a crowd of young fashionables, wh)|; 
her femme de chambre was sprinkling her brown hair with powder 
and arranging a coquettish cap of lace as fine as gossamer. |,aqy 
Araminta Dacre was beautiful. Nature had endowed her with 
her richest gifts, and she was sufficiently grateful to Nature 4). 
ways to obey her dictates. She wore only those fashions of her 
time which were graceful and becoming. She did not rouge: she 
wore no patches—no hoop ; but her raiment was of the riches: 
materials, and arranged with the most exquisite taste 

She received Etherige with perfect ease ; seeming at once to 
rank him among her adorers. The conversation was lively ay 
interesting. Etherige seated himself opposite to the lady, and 
drank in her slightest tones with an eagerness akin to intoxica- 


If she smiled, he siniled ; when she was silent, so was hy 


tion 
and he could not control his emotion when, with the voice of 4 


syren, she requested his advice about the arrangement of a bow 
quet. The question was whether she should wear it on the right 
side or the left 

“Tf [ were you, madam,’ 





said he, “I would wear it on thy 


left. It is the region of the heart.” 
Lady Dacre had been accustomed to such remarks ; but never 
had she heard them uttered with such fervent simplicity. Shi 


blushed as she glanced at his speaking countenance, and ther 
hastily lowered her eyes to the bouquet 

From that happy morning the young noble was a constant 
attendant of Lady Araminta’s levée. Every visit increased hs 
ardour ; every day the fair one’s heart opened wider, though sh: 
still wore the mask of indifference. But love is like light ; however 
carefully we may shut it out, it will penetrate through the chinks 
and crevices. While the lovers thought that their passion was a 
secret to the world and to ecch other, everybody was perf: 
aware of their feelings. The men were envious of Lord Eth 
rige ; the women of Lady Dacre. 
fered ; but all laughed in their sleeves at the trouble they took! 


conceal what no one was ignorant of. 


Nevertheless, no one inter 


One evening Etherige started on foot from his hotel in quest 
of Lady Araminta, and as he was about to enter her door 
ear was saluted by an infantine voice. He looked into the w 
dow and saw the fair widow seated at a table, on which was « 
open casket and several open letters. In her hand she he 
miniature, which the grand-daughter of Lady Athelstone, m 
ed on the back of her chair, was striving to take from her. 1 
pallour of jealousy at once banished the roses from the young 
lord’s countenance. Whose portrait could it be that she was s 
fearful of losing’ 


His emotion was plainly perceptible to Lady 
Dacre as he entered the apartment, and 


she anxiously ashe 
he were 1!! 

* Tam not very well,’ he replied. “The waters have + 
me more harm thati good, and I am about to leave Tun 
But I can scarcely guess why you interest yourself ‘im so 


wal ve 


portant a matter. My presence is by no means necessary to \ 
* We always part from our friends with regret.” 


“Our friends! Those who resemble you, madam, have s 


; many that they readily forget an absent one.” 


| ness in his hand 


* You are mistaken,” rejoined the lady, with an air of 7 
*T am not so forgetful as—” 

“True, madam, I have just had evidence of it. You can re- 
member some persons if you have their portraits—"’ 

Lady Dacre had hidden the miniature in her bosom as he ¢ 
Her blush was 


Ethenge trembled at finding that he had some grow 


ed. She blushed, and appeared disconcerted 


accusation 


ef suspicion. ‘Good heaven !” cried he, bitterly, * must | 


renounce my day-dream. It is in vain for man to think of hap 
pinees—realities always tells him that he ts a fool I see 
now. I was wrong. Madam, I loved you ; and, oh, fool tha 
was! I thought myself beloved. Forgive me. The first 


I have spoken to you of my love also telis you ef my despatt 
Te 


| } } 
me of your love for the first time, and of your despair for the Isst 


* You are in the right,” replied Lady Dacre, smiling 


for, shameful as the confession is, I should suffer as much as veur 


My 


think me; I do not forget the absent ; 


self in seeing vou sufler lord. Iam not so volatile as ve 


you, & 





and to prove it to 
will show you a portrait I have painted from memory.” 


neck, and placed his own |x 


She detached a chain from her 


cricd the young lord, throwing ht 


“My dearest Araminta '” 
for 


self on his knees, ** 1 do not decerve so much happiness 
Punish me—'’ 








e- 











or 
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« Indeed, I intend it,” she replied. “ Your sentence is—im- 
prisonment for life in chains of matrimony.” 

“It is a sentence that will break a great many hearts,” inter- 
posed a well-known voice. * Unhappily, we too often see many 
weeping and laughing for one and the same cause.” 

Recalled from their ecstatics, the lovers turned and beheld Sir 
Cecil Trevanion standing at the threshold. He had been an- 
nounced, but they had no ears but for each other. 

“ Yes, madam,” continued Sir Cecil, * there will be many en- 
yious of my Lord Etherige. I might have been one of them ; for 
] was as much evamoured and as presumptuous as he ; but I can- 
not be jealous of my dearest friend, and the only favour I will 
ask is the honour of treading a measure at his nuptials. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 
CHARACTER AND CONDITION OF WOMAN. 
BY MISS M. S. DENTON, OF VIRGINIA, 

And read by Miss L. L. Bull, of Pennaylvania, at the late public examination 
of Mrs. Phelps’ Institute, at Rahway, New Jersey. 

Tuere has been much useless argument on the questien of 
the equality of the sexes. We might as well attempt to compare 
the oak and the rose, the stately tree and clasping vine, or in- 
quite into the comparative value of water and air, or of light and 
heat, as to ask which of the sexes should take the highest rank in 
the scale of intelligence or usefulness. Though both sexes pos- 
sess in common the faculties of mind which are enumerated by 
philosophers, these faculties are doubtless modified by various 
courses, so that there often appears a marked difference in their 
mental organization 

In the garden of Eden woman was the tender friend and in- 
telligent companion of man. Man was made of the dust of the 
earth, and woman was formed of a portion of his substance, and 
therefore more refined and feeble in her phvsical nature than man 
Both were created in the image of God, who said, let them (not 
him) have dominion over all that is upon the face of the earth 
We find, therefore, they were considered equal by their Creator ; 
and Adam, in the fullness of his gratitude forthe gift of a compan- 
ion, said, “ She is bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh.” But 
woman disobeyed the command of God; she fell from her pure 
and holy state, and long ages saw her a servile and degraded 
being. 

In the savage state we see woman treated as a slave ; her of- 
fice is to carry the burden of her master, whom she follows to 
war, sharing all his privations and hardships. But she neither 
partakes of his pleasures, nor receives his thanks or commisera- 
tion ; her greatest sacrifices are unheeded, or looked upon as in- 
cumbent duties. Where mere physical strength gives superiority, 
as among savages and barbarous tribes, woman must be the slave, 
God did not make her strong as man is; her whole frame was 
formed of a very small portion of his body. But the soul of wo- 
man was not made of a small part of man’s soul; it proceeded 
from the same Divine source, and we have no reason to believe 
was, at the creation, stamped with inferiority. Thus we find that 
in those states of society where intellect rather than bodily 
strength elevates the human being, and where woman ts allowed 
the advantages of intellectual improvement, she rises in the scale 
of existence 

In ancient Egypt and India the condition of woman was that 
of an humble dependant, respected as a mother, but entirely sub- 
ject to the will of her husband. Even now, the immolation of the 
widow on the burning pile, with the dead body of her husband, 
is applauded, if not required, among the superstitious Hindoos 

In China women have not been allowed to receive any intel- 
lectual instruction. Greece, situated on the borders of Asia, now 
presents a singular mixture of Oriental manners and European in- 
stitutions and habits. Among the ancient Greeks were some 
nobie examples of female heroism ; but nothing of that chivalric 
gallantry which prevailed in the middle ages, or of that respect 
for the female character which characterises modern times. 

The poets have always endeavoured to make something of 
women, and to them our sex is greatly indebted. Homer repre- 


sented females as simple and virtuous; Sophocles make them 


heroines ; Euripides gives them as examples of innocence, purity, 
and lofty devotion 
The R re pected than the Greci 
he Roman women were more respected than the Grecian; 
they were allowed to appear at the public feasts, and to take a 
part in public affairs. But still the dominion of the father over 
the wife and children was like that over his slaves. Such was 


lit “mater familias” of 


the condition of the Roman matron, the 


classical histor Althongh their patriotism was acknowledged 
when, to satisfy the rapacity of the Gauls, they cheerfully surrend- 
ered their jewels and money ; and when, during the Punic wars, 
they made a similar sacrifice to the exhausted exchequer of the 
state ; yet still the savage laws against their lives and liberties 
were not abolished, and when they begged a repeal of such laws, 
and endeavoured to gain, in some measure, their natural rights, 
Cato describes their conduct “ as tending to a fatal overthrow of 
the government, and rebellious in a high degree.” 

As the Romans became rich and powerful, they imtroduced, 
with foreign luxuries, a taste for the arts and sciences ; and wo- 


man, keeping pace with the spirit of the times, sought to extend 





her scale of e 


Jucation by hex own efforts ; thus the age that fol- |) a savage 


| lowed was distinguished by the literary taste and intellectual cul- 
| tivation of the Roman females. Juvenal, in his day, thought it 
presumption in the sex to attempt learning; he ridiculed their 
studying Greek, and using in familiar conversation the elegant 
idioms and phrases of that language, and ¢ xpressing their sudden 
emotions in Greek poetry. 
the male prerogative of mind by discussing philosophical sub- 


He accused them of encroaching on 


jects, all of which he says * might be styled an overplus of curt 
osity.”” But the Roman youth in Rome's last days continued 
in many cases as disciples of their mothers long after the first 
eight years had elapsed, which was the prescribed period of their 
tuition under the paternal roof. Here we see woman raise her- 
self to be man’s equal by her own efforts 

But let us turn from the ancient republics, and view England 
Rising from the obscurity of the dark ages, she continues to cul- 
tivate the arts and sciences until she almost becomes a second 
Rome, with her orators, philosophers, and statesmen. But where 
is woman?! She is not slumbering in indolence, but is slowly ad- 
vancing in the path of knowledge with timid steps, but a fearless 
heart ; her advances have been persevering, and she has received 
a rich reward 

The last century exhibited a galary of female writers, whose 
labours have ditlused among the women of the present age a 
general ambition to take a high stand in literature and science 
Elizabeth Carter, Mrs Mon- 
tague, and Hannah More, are women whose names history has 


Chapone, Letitia Barbauld, Mrs 


garned up among her choicest treasures 

The literary coteries at Mrs. Montague's as described by these 
ladies in their familiar letters, and by some of the distinguished 
male writers of that period, give us adelightful picture of women 
distinguished for talents and learning, meeting in social inter- 
course and enjoving friendship, uninte rrupted by the petty jea- 
lousies which too often exist among rival aspirants for fame 
Mrs. Chapone, the excellent and sensible author of * Letters to a 
young lady on the Improvement of the Mind,” in writing to Miss 
Carter, the learned translator of the Greek poet Epictetes, com- 
ments with becoming indignation on an attack upon their mutual 
friend, Mrs. Montague. The latter distinguished friend and ad- 
mirer of literary talents will ever be honoured for her efforts t 


encourage literature among her sex, by bestowing on those who 
had distinguished themselves as writers or scholars the most 
marked attention, while ladies of noble birth and high aristocratic 
pretensions often found themselves excluded from their very select 
parties. But those were parties where wit and sentiment, rather 
than a parade of luxuries, constituted the chief entertaimment, and 
where Johnson, Pope, Beattie, and Lyttleton were the beaux. Mrs 
Montague had, it seemed, presumed to write a literary criticism 
upon a production of Pope, for which she was harshly treated by 
Mrs. Chapone, 


in a letter to Miss Carter (which is published with the correspon 


him in a work called ** Purswits of Literature.” 
dence of the latter) says: I suppose you have seen and felt the 
same indignation that I did at the author, and the same contempt 


for his taste, spleen, envy, and nonsense in that line 


which dis- 
plays them all 
“Her yelp though feebie and her stockings bine 


The learned Mrs. Montague, it seems, wore blue stockings, 
and as she was considered clegant and retined im her taste, some 
of the ladies who attended her soirées also wore hose of the same 
azure hue. Being above all censure or scandal, the malicious 
could only attempt to ridicule them; and their harmless A/we 
stockings were made a by-word, which has since terrified many a 


timid girl from the cultivation of a literary taste. ‘To be called a 


this would be horrid, and certamly frighten away 
“hus, though Mrs. Mont age 


herself was not hurt by the ndicule, (her circle notwithstanding 


blue stocking ! 


all the beaux of one’s acquaintance! " 


having been the most brilliant of any in London, and her society 


more courted than that of any lady of her day,) 1 has doubtless 


done more towards discouraging female talents than volumes of 


serious argument against their capacity, or the propriety of ther 


pursuing the higher paths of learning 
To the Interary ladies whose names I have mentioned, might 
be added the sprightly author of * Cecelia” and “ Evelina,” the 


terrour-stricken author of * The Mysteries of Udolpho,” who be 


came crazed with the phantoms of her own brain , the sentimental 
author of * The Children of the Abbey,” whose herome was dis 
tinguished for wearnng a white dress, and disdaming in poverty 
either servile labour or useful occupation of any kind ; wandering 
forth in satin slippers in search of adventures, and, while burthen 
ing the hospitality of poor cottagers, playing off the airs and 
graces of a tragedy queen, and interrupting the labours of the fa- 
mily to prepare tea in the arbour, where she might feel herself in 
4 


a romantic situation. These novels all had their dav, and their 


authors enjoved a short-lived popularity, but their books are now 
seldom named, while Maria Edgeworth's “ Practical Education,” 
Elizabeth Hamilton's Hannah 
More's ** Strictures,”* will carry the names of their authors down 
Those who benetit hu 


“Treatise on the Mind,” and 


the stream of time to future generations. 
man nature most will doubtless receive the most gratitude ; and 
the unbiassed judgment will ever award a higher place to those 
who instruct, than to those who amuse mankind 

In turning to America we find on the first page of history, an 
infant colony saved by the heroism of a woman—and that woman 


The name of Pocahontas is never pronounced by the 


Virgmian without a thrill of gratitude. Self-denving and self-sac 
rificing, she was truly the frend of our fathers. And cannot the 
American look with pride to his own loved country as distin- 
guished for good, virtuous, and learned women ? 

A writer who came to us from a foreign country, and received 
our hospitality, has indeed said the American women are tatem- 
perate im their habits, (1 blush to say this writer is a woman, and 
came accompanied by a female companion, who was herself ad- 
dicted to the disgusting vice of inte mperance.) There may be 
solitary mstances of such abandonment, but in general the females 
of our country are considered as exemplary in their moral con- 
duct as they are enlightened m intellect 

In every part of this vast country we see institutions reared 
for the instruction of females in the higher branches of learning 
And ts it not to the efforts of woman that the sex are in a great 


measure indebted for the advantages they now enjoy’ The 


ly proposed, whether women should edu 


question ts often grave 
cate their own sex, or whether female mstitutions may not better 


be directed by men! We might answer this question by asking 


whether a law student should study with a doctor or a lawyer’ 
or a carpenter learn his trade of a shoemaker or one of the same 
craft! 

Greece, the region that once held the “lamp of learning to 
earth's bemghted eve,” 1s indebted to American women for a 
female school, where the young girls of the country are learning 
what their proudest women of antiquity were never taught. Great 
efforts were made a few vears since by some of our sex in our 
own country to accomplish that great object—and we now see 
the young American female giving up home, friends, and every- 
thing dear, and devoting herself to the education of her less fa 
now rewarded by the love 


voured sisters of Greece They are 


and gratitude of those who, but for them, would have remained 


n ignorance And for those who planned that school, and sent 





thither missionary teachers 


A voce of gratitude hath post 
nd thousands bear 
Their names upow ther lips ie the hushed hour of prayer.® 


(Per the ocean's wave 
They called aloud, 


“Siders, rise, shed the beam of immortal.:y 


On the mind's privon-house 


and Greece answered her benefactor 
So shall vour fam 
Survive, when this workl’s pomp hath fed destraction’s flame 
Yet, still there are perhaps many, it may be, of our own sex as 
well as the other, who are ready to say that females are incape 


’ 


ble of pursuing abstract studies, and that the atmosphere of the 


higher regions of science and literature will make thei weak 
heads giddy. The members of this Institution would fain dis- 
prove so h Imiuating an opinion We have not, indeed, advanced 
far up the hill of scrence, but we do not believe we shall be less 


sober, less reasonable, or less amiable for the advances we have 





made Our best Lati 


scholars are among the most amiable and 
least pedantic of our number; our best mathematicians, so far 
from being made drones by their problems and propositions, are 
quite wild enough , and even eriticism and metaphysics do not 
seem to curb the romantic fancies of some of my young compan- 


tons. The needle moves as swiftly in our fingers as uf they had 


never traced algebraic characters on the black board ; and the pen- 

j cil and piano-kevs are not the less skillfuly touched than before 

we were mitiated mto the mystenes of trigonometry or the laws 
of chemical « vale 

Here we are, my ¥ * companions, just on the eve of enter- 

mg into the world ; our mfluence may be great—will it be di 

rected ar oht ’ Sha we follow the advice and re gard the admo 


sen offen rep ated in this place These 


nitions which have beer | 


. 
are solemn inquiries, to be at sewered by our tutore lives -to be 
answered in eternity at that great cramimnation of your conduct, 


‘ 


lve wil! be deceived by no false appearances. Com 


panions, who have lwed t wether as sisters, must soon af parate, 
perhaps to meet no more but may that warm fnendship, which 
has given to our school.days a charm never to be forgotten, exist 
in “after vear and be perfected in that world where parting 
shall be no more 
Parting shall cense int land of the biret 
There may we meet f ver to rest.” 


ee ee 


NEW WORKS, 


SELECTIONS FROM 


A HEROINE’S VIEWS OF MARRIAGE. 


From the“ Ihistery of a Flirt 


Miss Partiveros found me in a kind of trance, which I 


quickly threw off, at dm sprightly acct 


ts begged her to be seated 


and hear my long history 

“ | have done wonderful things this mornng, Miss PI have 
been driven half round the island , we have been up and down some 
of M Ellis’ * 2 


of all declivities, in positively engaging myself to Mr. Ellis hun- 


ful deeliwitres,’ and T have descended the worst 





self to enter the state of matrimony, and take lis sister's * tea- 


drinkings * off her hands. Congratulate me ' 


*]T will do so most willingly, my dear, because you have ac- 


cepted a really worthy and valuable man. Of course you undere 
stand your own heart, and have prepared it to receive his affec- 


tion with fidelity and kindness 
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“ Indeed I have prepared no such thing,” I exclaimed, cut t 
the soul at her remark, and bursting into a flood of tears 

Miss Partington looked aghast. 

“Surely, Louisa, you have not sold yourself to vain idols! 
Surely you have not given yourself to Mr. Eliis without affection 





and without thought, to buy a silken gown with a poor broken | 


heart? Oh! surely you have not done this!” 
‘Don’t drive me to madness, Miss Partington ; don't terrify 
me with an action I shall repent to my dving day! I have rushed 


into this engagement as I have done into every event of my life, | 
without considering its consequences or thinking of its horrours. | 


When shall I ever think! 
I cannot, will not think !” 

“ Listen to me,” said Miss Partington, mildly, seating herself 
near me, and holding my hand affectionately in hers; * listen to 
me, dearest girl, and let me place every thing in its proper light, 
before you give way to these impetuous feelings 
and for one moment stifle those sobs which subdue my courage 
pray, pray restrain this violent misery !” 

Alas, I could not obey her wishes, for grief broke down the 
slight barriers which stood between my stormy nature and self- 
control. My friend allowed the paroxysm to exhaust itself ; and 
when she had applied the usual restoratives of hartshorn and 
ether, and soothing words, she resumed her task. 

“In marrying Mr. Ellis you select a man whose excellence 
and gentleness would give way to your more impetuous nature. 
His religious and strictly honourable conduct assures you he is 
indulgent and sincere, and his large fortune secures you the luxu- 
ries and elegancies of life. Can you be really grateful for these 
things ! and will you endeavour to make him happy, who only 
lives to increase yours as far as he is able?" 

“ No, Miss Partington, I shall not make him happy! I shall 
be wretched myself, and shall never be able to endure his little 
red face. I would rather be ill-treated by a man I loved than 
submit to the fondness of that smirking little Ellis!’—I tore the 
cashmere from my shoulders, and threw it across the room.—" I 
will not bear his presents; fool that I was to accept them !" 

“Is this the state of mind, then, in which you have deliberate- 


ly drawn Mr. Ellis into a proposal, Louisa? Oh! for the honour 


of human nature, say you are speaking at random: for the honour | 


of our sex, Louisa, unsay those words!” Miss Partington gazed 
steadfastly upon me; and there was such a look of offended 
virtue in her face—so mild, yet so sorrowing—that I did feel 
ashamed of my mercenary, heartless conduct. ‘I believe I have 
done foolishly, Miss Partington, and acted like a mad-woman ; 
but I never could dissemble long, and then I wake up to bitter- 
ness and distraction ; but it is too late to detract now. My family 
have had much to endure from me, and I will vex them no more. 
I will marry Ellis ; and, though the thought is wormwood, I will 
for once endure my own burden.” 

“ If vou would but feel assured the burden is only heavy through 
your way of putting it on, my dear Louisa !” 

** Say no more, Miss Partington ; the pack 1s slung across my 
poor shoulders, and there it must swing for ever. My spirits are 
very good ; and when this spasm is over J shall be better I 
shall then give my mind to satins and silks, and endeavour to find 
comfort in goodly show.”’ 


cried Miss Partington. “1 will not hear 


** Louisa—hush !" 
you : you shock my principles and my taste 

*T cannot help it. If you only knew how Mr. Ellis, with his 
miniature face, shocks me !”’ 

* Then refuse him: it is not vet too late 

“ T cannot now—I cannot confess myself a wretch ” 

“ Then do not feel like one. Do not turn a man of honour and 
a gentleman into ridicule ; but, if you mean to become his wife, 
surround him with that consequence which will increase your 
own ; and act with principle towards a man who puts riches and 


power into your hands to do good, and enlarge your sphere of 
action. Be humble and grateful.” 

* Riches’ and “ power" sounded well ; it gave a new colour- 
I wish Miss Partington had not used the 


ing to my reflections 
She had 


words * humble " and “ grateful” to lower their tone. 
unwittingly, however, touched a concealed spring 


Attend to me, | 


“ T will try to use my power moderately,”’ I replied; * but I | 


, 


shall certainly make his money fly.’ 
A knock at the street-door startled me 
regular strokes, it was Mr. Ellis. 
“Can't the man be quiet, without coming twice in one day! 


I knew, by its three 


the subject of my projected marriage before you, that you may | 


judge of my candour and sincerity touching this amiable lady- 
and also communicate unto Mrs. Vansittart the arrangements I 
feel able to make, with respect to her fair daughter 


' be considered her guardian at this present time, allow me to say 


I] don't know how to think, and now || 


| gusting—and he paid for it. 


you are very twaddling, Mr. Eilis—you will excuse me 


| Southampton 


| presented them for my acceptance 


my wife will be entitled to five hundred per annum pin-money, 
and at my death, without issue, she becomes possessed of my 
whole fortune. Should I have issue, however, the lady will com- 
mand a jointure of two thousand pounds. Any communication 
with Mrs. Vansittart by letter, or personally, shall meet my ear, 


liest attention.’ 

What could man say more to win the heart—no, not the heart, 
I was silent through inability to 
‘The splendid diamonds 


but the attention of woman! 


utter a word. Mr. Ellis continued 


*“ Dearest of dear ladies, all these are your own; and though 
they cannot raise your virtues in my eyes, yet they seem to 


|, make you too beautiful to look upon. It is, indeed, presump 


As you may | 


belonging unto my family must also belong unto the lady who | 


worldly toys, I will endeavour to make the lady happy by study- 


| ing her wishes in every thing upon which she sets her heart.” 


Again and again he bowed low, and then awaited Miss Parting- 
ton's relpy. 
. * > . * * * » * * 


TREATMENT OF AN ACCEPTED LOVER. 


Consiperine all things, I behaved extremely well at dinner 
If lightning flashed occasionally from my eves, at least no thunder 
followed from my tongue. I bore all my betrothed’s quaint and 
polite attacks with magnanimity and courtesy, I thought; and our 
meal glided by in exquisite dulness, relieved by tiresome compli- 
ments. But the climax of elegant attention was tocome. Mr 
Ellis, with the pink of knight-errantry, led me in equal state back 
to the drawing-room, and seated me in my chair of state ; but 
when I looked for his withdrawal, and hoped for some little inter- 
This was dis- 
I tried to fancy the air blew some- 


val of peace, behold he was a fixture among us! 


what roughly on my left cheek, and, taking a screen, which] held 
immediately before him, I chatted exclusively to Miss Partington. 
In a few minutes Miss Partington drew her chair towards Miss 
Fllis, and left me to the mercy of my lover and my own temper 
His crest-fallen and wo-begone face somewhat softened me as 
coffee made its appearance, and I condescended to reply to his 
twice-repeated question of interest as to my feeling ill 


| does me the honour of bearing my name: and setting aside these | 


“Yes, thank you, I am tolerably well—pray don’t make your- | 


self and me uncomfortable 
* But, dear lady, your spirits are not so serene as they were at 
dinner.” 
**One can’t be always in the same humour, Mr. Ellis.’ 


“Ts there any thing mv sister can lend or offer, my dearest lady ; 
perhaps her salts or eau de cologne may relieve you!” 
*T hate smells, thank you. Be so kind as to pour me out an- 
other cup of coffee, and let us drop the subject.” 

* But, why, dear lady, are you so short—have I in any wise 
offended you 


“Pray don't ask questions, Mr. Ellis—one can't always be 


Th 


talking.” 

* But, my dearest Miss Louisa—” 

“Drink your coffee, Mr. Ellis, if you please—I am extremely 
well at present—how long I may continue so will depend upon 
my not being worried.” 

Poor Mr. Ellis could not touch his coffee. He was sure in his 
own mind I could not be well; illness must be the cause of my 
abruptness—ill-temper never came within the range of his con- 
clusions. He tried once more to address me—I was indignant 

“Mr. Ellis, if you trouble me with so many questions, I shall 
be extremely ill—if you knew how I disliked twaddle 

* Twaddle 1s a term, my dear madam, I really do not compre- 


hend.” 

“ Twaddle, then, is teasing one about nothing, and sometimes 

“T am miserable in causing you vexation, Miss Louisa. I 
wish—" 

“IT wish you would amuse me with something more lively 
Have you had books from town lately, or any new trifle from 

-_ 

This led to pleasanter matter. Mr. Ellis had, in compliment to 
his youthful bride elect, ordered his jewel-casé from the bank, 
and he now exhibited them to my attention—in point of fact, he 
A suit of diamonds which 


|} any duchess might envy greeted my eye, as he unfastened the 


Look at my eyes; and there is the shawl, and the veil—what am 


, 


Itodo? Oh! Miss Partington, do not leave me with him '’ 

Mr. Etlis entered an altered man ; his smirk had vanished, and 
he was the beau-idéal of hushed and happy gravity. He bowed 
to me, his sovereign lady, more respectfully and lowly than be- 
fore our engagement ; he then advanced in order towards Miss 
Partington, and politely asked for congratulations on his happi- 
ness. Miss Partington readily offered her sincere wishes for his 
happy prospects. ‘ As an old and kind friend,” said she, * you 
must command my warmest prayers for happiness : but, as a man 
of universal charity, and a benefactor to the poor and unhappy, 


may the woman you marry deserve you, Mr. Ellis.” Her eyes 


filled with tears—tears which arose from a source I well under- 
stood. 
“T think it necessary, my dear Miss Partington, to enter upon 


Mr. Ellis made his third bow, and seated himself. 


case and displayed its contents before me. The glittering con- 
tents brought an exclamation of delight to lips which had but just 
closed the utterance of harsh words to the donor. Now I was all 
smiles and courtesy 

** How maganiticent ' how beautiful !" burst from me as each or- 
nament was taken up, inspected, and again deposited on its velvet 
bed. Mr. Ellis was charmed by my expressions of delight ; and 
all happiness at having procured my smiles, his wish was strong- 
ly expressed to be indulged in seeing me wear them. Miss Par- 
ington assisted in adorning me, and fastened a superb tiara in 
my hair. Necklace, armlets, ear-rings, followed—I was a blaze of 
jewels. I was electrified at my own appearance as I approached 
the glass and gazed at my changed attire. 
my own radiant person, and dazzled by the brightness of my own 
eyes. Mr. Ellis, awed and agitated by the * foreign aid of orna- 
ment,” knelt before me, and stammered forth his admiration. 


I was overcome with 


tion in me to approach unto you, but I may be allowed to salute 
my lady wife with proper decorum and profound respect.” 

Mr. Ellis rose, and the diamonds won the day. I allowed his 
first kiss to be impressed upon my lips; and received the first 
salutation ever offered me by a man unconnected with my own 
family. 

And this must end. The diamonds lay again enclosed in their 
place of rest, and with their splendour did my spirits recede 
Would I had fairy power to deposite my betrothed also in the 
jewel-case—to have worn them and himself together only—aud 
consigned the whole under lock and key when weary! 

The evening passed away before my display concluded, and 
the carriage waited our pleasure, in defiance of the coachman’s 
objection to night air. I had now concluded that display in ex- 
cellent temper of mind. I had said some pleasing nothings to 
Miss Ellis on the subject of our future relationship, and smiled 
at several quaintly expressed but not particularly interesting re 
marks from her brother. I was amiable at all points; but Mr 
Ellis never knew how to restrain the overflowings of his respects 

We were shawled, and proceeding to take our leave, when Mr 
Ellis ordered the servant to bring down his travelling-cap and 
surtout. I turned hastily towards him. 

“Are you going up to London to-night, Mr. Ellis?” 

“Tam going to have the honour of escorting you home,” was 
his reply. 

“Do not think of such a thing, Mr. Ellis—Miss Partington, do 
not allow him to come with us—it is but a mile; no, Mr. Ellis, 
we will not trouble you for so short a distance.” 

Mr. Ellis was flattered by my anxiety. He considered me all 
alarm lest he should take cold, moving out beyond his usual 
hours. His smiling face attested his gratified feelings. 

‘“‘T should never forgive myself, dear ladies, if I allowed you to 
return home without me—allow me one moment to adjust my 
travelling-cap.”’ 

If ever woman's patience was tried, I was that suffering indi- 
vidual. T only refer to any handsome, sprightly girl of two-and- 
twenty—and let my readers of that age answer the question 
truly—could they endure the escort of such a man as Mr. Ellis, 
wrapped in a surtout, and extinguished by a fur cap, when the 
distance of one mile in a warm carriage was to be the extent of 
his labours ; and escorting, too, a young creature—his betrothed 
wife ! Let them be true to themselves, and confess their offended 
taste. If I had to endure much, he 
should have abated somewhat ; for disgust is a greater foe to love 
than vice, I am sorry tosay ; and a feeling much less under con 
troul than offended virtue. I could have forgiven a fault, but I 
sickened onder the sensation of disgust 

Mr. Ellis offered me his hand. I withdrew mine 

* Have the goodness to take charge of Miss Partington, she is 
my senior 

Miss Partington passed close by me. 
yourself.” 


It was not pardonable. 


* Louisa, recollect 


“ Well, take me to the carriage, Mr. Ellis, bet any one would 
Suppose you were just goirg to join an expedition to the North 
Pole. That cap would have been a very valuable present to Cap- 
tain Back, but I think it is useless in the Isle of Wight.” 

It was in vain to talk in metaphor to Mr. Ellis—he only com 
prehended plain matter of fact. He began the history of his ex 
tinguisher, and named the street and hatter where it was pur- 
chased—I cut him very short. 

“Never mind where it was bought, Mr. Ellbs—I cannot com 
Have the kindness not to sit here 
Miss Partington is in the hall, not a soul to hand her in, 
and I cannot allow that cap to sit bodkin. Pray, Mr. Ellis, de 


pliment the cap or its wearer 
by me 
scend again, I cannot allow tis.” 

He had actually followed me into the carriage, and expected 
me, no doubt, to image— 


“The lovely Thais at his side 
Sat like a blooming eastern bride.” 


He attempted to remonstrate, but I was not to be overruled. I 
grew angry at his pertinacity, and would have been most incon 
veniently saucy, had not the servant still held the carriage-door , 
it was not fit at any rate he should be made a party in his mas 
ter's affairs ; therefore I repressed my pertness, and sat in deter- 
mined silence till Miss Partington entered 

* Don't move, Mr. Ellis, your carriage holds three most con- 
veniently ; don't fancy you incommode us. Louisa, do not move.” 

** But indeed I must ; Mr. Ellis will smother us both in that 
enormous cap and cloak, and I am very much heated. Miss Par 
tington, pray take Mr. Ellis’ place, and let me have your cool 
silk dress near me.” 

* Not now, Louisa, the distance is so trifling: pray drive on.” 

The carriage moved forward 
take my poor luckless hand, but I was imperious, and concealed 
it in the folds of my cashmere. 

* T am extremely sorry, dear lady, my cloak discomposes you ; 
but after sunset I am subject to take little colds, which greatly 


Mr. Ellis attempted again to 


| disturb me, and bring on little grips.” 


oan 


“ Grips, Mr. Ellis! what sort of disorder is that 
“A little hacking in my throat, which causes difficulty in 
breathing.” 
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Miss Partington hoped his politeness would not cause a renewal | 
of such annoying symptoms. I was not so courteous. 
“«T entreated you to remain at home, Mr. Ellis; therefore you 
deserve no pity. You would be very obstinate ; men are so ex- | 
tremely wilful?” 
Had I known your wishes were so seriously in favour of my | 

not taking cold, [ would have forborne this pleasure of escorting 
you home, dear lady : yet such kind care is too indulgent—how || 
I admire you for it.” 
“T am sorry, Mr. Ellis, you misunderstand my solicitude, 
which is in reality for Miss Partington and myself; I can have 
none for a person muffled up in furs as you are at this moment ; 


since it defiesa Lapland winter, besides being very unbecoming.” 

Mr. Ellis doffed his extinguisher, and laid the bone of conten- 
tion at my feet; but I continued gazing at the stars through the 
I was not 





carriage-window, and would not heed his pantomime 

to be entreated till we alighted at our own door 
“Shall I bring the curricle to-morrow, or would you prefer a 

walk ’”’ asked my lover, in that tone of anxiety and unbroken for- 


hearance which marks so strongly a heart deeply attached, yet 
ill at ease 

“Oh! bring the open carriage, in case | am in a humour to | 
drive; there, good night.” I gave him my long-withheld hand, 
and Mr. Ellis returned home happy, for I had smiled and spoken, | 
though ungraciously. It was a straw caught eagerly by a drown- 


ing wretch. 


THE DAY AFTER MARRIAGE. 
“Thank heaven, we are off those stones, and not worried with 
bell-ringing,” said Thelwal, as we drove quickly past the last ves- 
I was struck by the impatience of the 


tige of our quiet village. 
tone in which the sentence was uttered, and turned my head to- 
wards him. The movement restored him to composure 

*T mean, my love, the jolting of these ill-paved villages de- 
stroys the carriage-springs. Do you always travel with this lot 
of packages!” 

A small bandbox was the only package placed in the carnage. 

* A morning cap, my love; we must have caps, you know,” I 
said laughingly. ** Does that small box incommode you?” 

* Women should only wear caps when they have red hair,” ob- 
served Thelwal. 

*T shall never wear them if you object to their appearance, 
Thelwal.”’ 

*[ shall never interfere in your dress, my dear; wear whatever 
vou please ; if I do nut happen to admire your selection, others 
may.” 

*T shall care very little for other people's admiration, Thelwal ; 

I should certainly be anxious for yours, but yours only.” 

* Oh! that did very well some time ago, my dear, but we area 
married now, and must do as others do.” 

* Yes, we have been married nearly an hour, I forgot.” Thel- 
wal smiled at my observation 

“ Let us understand each other, Louisa. We are now a married 
couple, and like the rest of married couples we shall have many 
things to bear and forbear; perhaps the sooner we face our 
troubles the better. We shall always be very much attached to 
each other, but we will not become exorious. Dress as your own 
taste suggests; [ have always admired your stvle of dress, but if 
others approve you rest assured I shall do the same. A man soon 
forgets what his wife 1s in personal attractions, but he is proud to 
hear her commended, and I shal! admire you through the report 
of society.” 

This was chilling to my heart. I loved Thelwal through good 
and evil * report,”’ and perhaps loved him best when least com. 
inended. IT was on the point of reply, but he changed the subject 

* We will not remain long in town, the place 1s deserted now ; 
suppose we take a trip to Paris for a few months?" 

“ Let us go there, by all means ; only Thelwal, speak kindly 
and gently to me.” 

* Am I not affection itself, my dear ’”’ 

“T think not in your remarks.” 

* Have I not given you carte blanche to dress as you please! 
What more can a lady desire 

“I desire vour love, Thelwal ; I cannot exist wrhout the love 


for which I have sacrificed so much.” 

* My dear, I love vou to distraction ; now let us be reasonable 
and chat agreeably.."— Memoirs of a Flirt 

Masxcractere or sop, water.—In the course of a lecture 
recently delivered at the Royal Insiitution, London, on the manu- 
facture of soda-water, some curious facts connected with that 
branch of trade was mentioned. A very great majority of what is 
sold as soda-water does not contain one grain of soda, but is mere- 
ly plain water impregnated with carbonic acid gas; not because 
soda is too expensive an article, but because the apparatus for 





forcing the gas into mere water costs about 70 or 80 pounds, 
whereas the cost of machinery requisite to impregnate water con- 
taining a solution of soda, 1s from 3000 to 4000 pounds. A great 
loss occurs to the manufacturers from the breakage of bottles in 
corking. The lecturer mentioned that as many as twenty dozen 
were daily broken in one of the large manufacturers in London, 
and that its yards were paved with the bottoms of the broken bot- 
Hence, said the lecturer, bottles that have once stood the | 
test are valuable, and the manufacturer gives full price for them. | 


tles 


' we will be agreeable, for we will be bref 


task is extremely well done 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





T. S.’s communication is on file —** Laura Matilda” has antici- 
pated our decision, and we have disposed of her verses as she de- 
sires. Although we do not fancy her compositions, we like the good 
sense she shows in saying that, should her lines be pronounced 
a failure, she will ahandon rersification for erer. No tractable a 

maiden will make an excellent wife.— We like ** Thompson's ™ 


* Original Ode to Summer” exceedingly. all but the title. It 1s 
an old acquaintance, haring Leen comed from the twenty-serenth 
rolume of Sylranus Urhan'’s Gentleman's Magazine. We must 


be permitted to hint to Mr. Thompson, that what was published 


wn A. D. seventeen hundred and forty-three, cannot he an ori- 
ginal production of his pen in eighteen hundred and forty-one 


if she will take our adroce, will bear her sorrows 


* Araminta,” 
in silence, and not think of giving them to a world that will not 
She will not die of her 


sympathize with her refined feelings 


disappointment, we will he bound ; and, as she 1s now only just 
turned fifteen, we have no doult she will laugh at her present 


perplexity, when she grows older 
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The National Holiday.—To-morrew morning will usher in the 
natal day of the nation, and though we feel our full share of the 


| high pride and lofty aspirations which its recurrence is calculated 
| to prodece in an American bosom, and though appearances indi- 
| cate an observance of the anniversary on Monday quite equal in 


spirit and in splendour to any celebration that has preceded it, 
the reader need not turn away from the page. We are not about 
We promise in the very onset that 


We have not the 


to perpetrate an infliction. 
slightest malice in our mind, and we will not bore. There is 
not acommon-place in our heart, dear reader! Not an ounce 
of declamation shall you have. The day is a glorious one. Long, 
long may it dawn upon the happiness and prosperity of a wnited 
people ! And we merely mention it now, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing the hope that its ceremonies may pass off with less of 
disaster than has heretofore attended them. There ts little pros- 
pect, however, that they will. The same carelessness will occur 
and the same reckless disregard of human life will mar the festi- 
vities of the day. By Tuesday morning the newspapers will com- 
mence chronicling the catastrophes of the occasion, and each suc- 
ceeding day will add to the melancholy record of calamity, till 
we hear from the most distant points in our extended territory ; 
here of death outright and there of a mutilated limb. In one place 
a widowed mother left childless, in another a young wife 1s bereft 
of him she holds dearest in life, and her children thrown unpro- 
tected upon the world. Many will be the heart that leaped joy- 
ously with the bright dawning of the morning, but is destined to 
darkness, and sorrrow, and misery ere the first shadow of evening 
appears How checkered is the brightest human prospect ; what 
a tessilated platform of alternate black and bright spots do we 
stand upon, even amidst our loftiest pleasures and our most high- 


ly cherished enjoyments ! 


Psychology, or a View of the Human Soul, for the use of Colleges 
—This very useful and valuable work 1s from the pen of a dis- 
» died recently at an early age, 
Dr 
Rauch was the favourite pupil of the first intellectual philosopher 
he had carefully weighed a!] the different 


tinguished German scholar, wh 


after a residence of about ten years in the United States. 


of his native country ; 
theories of the science of mind, and knew how to appreciate their 
excellencies and to condemn their errours. Like his great teacher, 
he did not allow reason to dethrone faith, and carefully avoided 
that rationalism which too frequently defaces the philosophy of 
his native country. His early death must be felt as a great loss, 
for the present volume ts but the introduction to a series of great 
works which he had in preparation. Its popularity ts shown by its 
having already reached a second edition, and it must continue to 
be in request, being at once succinct enough for the student, and 
sufficiently comprehensive to gratify the man of taste. The sub- 
ject, man and the soul of man, is one of which the reader does 
not easily get tired, and we have seldom seen it better handled 


than by our author 


_-- 


The Progress of Democracy, tllustrated in the history of France 


| —This volume forms an excellent companion to Tocqueville's 


Democracy, published by the same house. It is from the pen of 
M. Dumas, an author of more talent than honesty, if reports are 
to be believed. His propensity to appropriation, however, though 
unpardonable in works of fiction, 1s excusable in one of a histori- 
cal character, like the present. It contains a bold, rapid review 
of the history of France, from the Roman period, and its value to 
the general reader consists, as the translator remarks, in the vast 
amount of historical facts which it embodies in a compass so 
small, and in a style so attractive.” The history of France, in 
general too much neglected by American readers, 1s here pre- 
sented in a most spirited and agreeable manner. The translator's 
The earlier part of the book is 
made unnecessarily repulsive by the ultra-harbarous names M 
Dumas has chosen to give his personages in order to make a show 


of learning. The * Ripuarii” he calls the Ripe-ware- Franks, 
who, as we know, wore his hair long, and Merovingius, by an un- 


The 


fact is that Dumas, though a pleasing writer, is an indifferent 


conscious witticism on M. Dumas’ part, becomes Mere-wig 


scholar, and his affectation of profundity betrays a weakness 


Family Secrets, or hints to those who would make home 
of the Pacific —We 
place the titles of these two books together, as they both form 
part of Messrs. Appletun'’s series of * Tales for the People.” 
They are fully equal to anything which has yet appeared in that 
The tale by Mrs. Ellis is full of sad inte- 
rest, and calculated to warn us against the first approaches of an 
Cap- 


happy —Masterman Ready, or the wreck 


excellent collection 
insidious vice, which has wrecked the hopes of thousands 
tain Marryatt’s little story has one great defect—it is too short; 
but we hope he will continue it, according to his promise. It de- 
scribes a shipwreck in the Pacitic, and the fortunes of a family 
thrown on a desolate island. There is more of the Robinson 
Crusoe spirit about tt—more of Defoe’s reality and raciness than 


we ever met with before 


Party zeal—As the thermometer has mounted, party zeal 
has fallen. Politicians who could find no terms in Webster's dic- 
tionary sufficiently abusive for their opponents, have lately dis- 
covered that these last are very honest men and good feliows 
Little is said against President Tyler personally, which is won- 
derful, indeed ; though we cannot imagine what evil could be saud of 
him, with truth. The north and south have almost forgotten to 
quarrel in Congress about abolition. ‘There are not half so many 
duels and affrays as formerly among our great men; probably be- 


The 


days seem to be fast approaching when the sword shall be con- 


cause any bodily exertion is disagreeable at this season 


verted into the plough-share, and the lion and the lamb shall he 


down together 


Riding or wa hing Phe Philade iphia North American says— 
“ A correspondent wishes to know of which we think the most 
highly—riding on horseback or walking. This will depend on 
the object in view; if it be to escape from a robber we should 
ride, since a horse can run faster than a man ; if it be to get away 
as fast as possible from a lady who has said ** no,” we should ride 
also, both for speed and that mental diversion which the motion 
of a horse occasions. But if we are going to some place of guilt, 
or to meet any company where we must leave our religion behind 
us, we should walk, and walk at a slow pace , perhaps before we 
get there we may turn about, and if we do we shall bring back a 
much more quiet conscience than we should if we dashed ahead 
Peace of conscience is easily lost, but it is recovered only through 
our tears.” 

The Queen of Flowers, or Meminrs of the Rose.—This is a de- 
lightful litle book. It is 


anecdote, illustrating all that has been said and sung in praise of 


rich m choice quotations and bits of 
the flower of poets and lovers, from the days of Homer and 
Anacreon down to Byron and Tom Moore. The title, ** Memoirs 
of the Rose, 


of sweetness as we read, and the idea is carned out in a way to 


"a8 captivating im itse If; it seems to give out a gush 
show the author to be a man of good taste and extensive reading 
It 1s embellished with four fine coloured prints of the best known 
varieties of the rose. A more agreeable volume we have seldom 
met with 

Lectures on the Sphere and Duties of Woman, and other sub- 
ects.—We have not the pleasure of knowing the author of these 
volumes, but he 1s evidently 4 man of an independent as well as 
refined mind. Hhs lectures embody a great deal of thought, and 
are far superiour to the hackneyed common- plac es so often put 
forth on the same subject. We will remark here that we are 
glad to see so respectable a work issuing from the Baltimore 
press, which has hitherto confined itself almost wholly to reprints, 
without arming at originaluy. This reproach should exist no 
longer , there is taste and talent enough in that fine city, it en- 
terprise is not wanting, to enable it to assume a higher rank in the 


literary world than it has hitherto aimed at 


The Queen of England —In a late number we spoke very fully of 
the first volume of this agreeable work ; the second, which is now 
published, is, if possible, still more interesting than its predeces- 
sor. It embraces a better known and more interesting period of 
English history, and is full of curious illustrations of the manners 


and social character of the times 


Willis Gaylard Clark —The able and amiable editor of the 
Nantucket Inquirer notices the death of a tearfully lamented con- 
temporary in the following brief but beautiful manner :—* Willis 
Gaylord Clark, one of the sweetest of our young American poets, 
is no more. He has gone to mingle the tones of his melodious 
harp with the harmonies of kindred spirits, around the throne of 
the Eternal.” 

Colin Clink. —This volume completes a story of which we have 
already spoken with commendation. It is proper to inform the 
public that the conclusion of this tale is not to be found in Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany, where it first appeared, and that this is the only 
complete edition. 

Valuable autograph.—Shakspeare’s signature to a lease for a 
house in Blackfriars’ Road was recently sold in London, at auc- 
tion, by Mr. Evans, to Mr. fliliston, for 1551. 5s.; and the 
Shakspeare cup, cut from the mulberry he planted, went for 211. 
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That it falls like a mavis'’s notes on the ear. 


sang that he sings is sac sweet and sae clear | 


ec lov'd by him dearly ts a’ my delight, 
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And he'll cong thro’ the heather to meet me to-night; 


For I promis 


to lead off the dance on the green 


WY Charlie O° Koss wi’ the sloe black cen. 
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tha 
PRESENTED WITH A BUNCH OF FLOWERS, 


TO MISS C. BR. ON BEING 


Tris gift—this fragrant gift of thine, the 
Sweet girl' to me is passing dear, 
For each fair form and curving line of « 
Doth bring thy form of beauty here 


Each lovely flower 1s like to thee, 

Of guileless youth an emblem fair ; 
And in the cluster’d bunch | see 

Thy virtues sweetly pictured there 


yet 


All breathe of thee, as if the same 
Sweet spirit ran through all their powers 

Ah! would that more, like thee, might claim 
Kindred with nature's simple flowers! 


pol 


| one 


wo 


For I am not of those who think 


| tural imagination’ Would it be the falling of the moon 
‘ nearer our earth 


| and the leviathan may come 
\| rolling back its cataract of thunder? No, for the plunging wave 
, always seem to pause and tremble at the frightful leap ; 


|| dee 
and coming events cast their shadows before 
| the globe to turn up and spin round perpendicularly on the south 


t could possibly occur within the widest range of your conjec- 
’ No, for 
stars fall, and the moon is only a star made larger by being 
Would it be to find a whale on the top of one 
No, for we find the bones of small fish there, 
Would it be to see Niagara 


yur mountains! 
next 


it may 
give itup. Would it be to see a fleet whirled up out of the 
No, for phantom ships are often seen there, 


Would it be for 


p into the clouds? 


Tue surerisinc. —What would be the most surprising thing 


| men 


| governor-general, every “ tinker’s son” 


A pHenomenon.—The Chicago American savs—*" Yesterday 
our citv was visited by thick swarms of smal: flies that hovered 
about the roofs and corners of our buildings, and presented the 
appearance of deuse and black clouds of smoke arising out trom 
the chimneys or the They 
the passers by, and their hum was like the distant roar of 4 


roofs flew so low as to cover 


waterfall.” 
Mean men.—Comparatively speaking, we admire a rascal to 
one of these two-legged animals, usually denominated * mea 


"“—who have neither soul nor manly looks. If we we 


of them should be colo 


nized, and be obliged to subsist on each other's littleness for the 


; remainder of their days. —S? 


e! No, for the north pole is already climbing fast, and as the | 


» goes up the other of course must go down. What, then, 
uld it be’ Does conjecture fail you! Why it would be te find 


two of the New-York papers agreeing together as touching any 


They act an idle, useless part, | one thing !—North American. 


Because, forsooth, they do not link 
The nobler passions of the heart anc 


They plume the spirit’s soaring wings, 
They bear it upward from the clod 
That binds it to all human things ;— 


They mark the finger of a God! fro 


Long may thy virtues, like these flowers, 
Within life’s garden sweetly bloom ; 

Cheering with light its gloomy bowers, 
Bright'ning the passage to the tomb 


Persona 


aPPEARANCE.—* You look,” said a German-minded 


1 imaginative friend to a pale, haggard smoker, “ you look as 


if you had got out of your grave to light your cigar, and couldn't 
find your way back again.” 
Oricinat. sin —Campbell, the poet, recently received a request | 


ma young lady to write something ortginal in her album, 


which he answered in the following characteristic lines. 


An original something, dear maid, you would win me 
To write, but how shall I begin? 

For I'm sure | have nothing origiual in me, 
Excertine Original Sin. 


A xkInp FatTHER.—A gentleman in Baltimore has raised a 


And may thy soul, when thou art torn family of ten children, and never whipped nor spoken an unkind 


a , 
From us—from every earthly tie— | word to any of them 


Soar, like the singing lark at morn, mi 
Upward, till hidden in the sky !—Rr. s. c. 


AN eee } is 


Eprrortat InpIiGNATION.—A western _—— after devoting an | en 
article of four columns to answering a contemporary, concludes 
by solemnly declaring him to be unworthy of the least notice. 


sing family. 

“ WHEN You WRITE, PRAY PAY THE Post.”—The following 
copied from a country contemporary, who says his correspond- 
ts are in the habit of putting him in “ a fix” with postage : 


** Notwe.—D No notice is taken of no letter on which no 


postage is not paid.” 


They are said to be a good and most pro- | 


Louis Bulletin 

RaNK AND TALENT.—Many a man may justly thank his talent 
for his rank, but no man has ever vet been able to return ie 
compliment by thanking his rank for his talent 


UNBIND THER, LOVE.—BY THOMAS MOORF 


Unhind thee, love, unbind thee, love, 
From those dark ties unbind thee ; 

Though fairest hand the chain hath wove, 
Too long its links have twined thee 

Away from earth! thy wings were made 
In yon mid-sky to hover, 

With earth beneath their dove-like shade, 
And heaven all radiant over 

Awake thee, boy, awake thee, boy, 
Too long thy soul is sleeping ; 

And thou may'st from this minute's joy 
Wake to eternal weeping 

Oh, think this world is not for thee ; 
Though hard its links to sever ; 

Though sweet, and bright, and dear they be, 
Break, or thou'rt lost for ever 
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